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THE following tales were recorded by Mr. H. H. St. Clair, 2d, among 
the Wind River Shoshone of Wyoming and the Comanche, and are 
edited on the basis of his interlinear renderings. As a collection of 
Shoshone myths from Lemhi, Idaho, has been published recently,' 
Wind River duplicates are given only in abstracts referring to points 
of difference. 

The most noteworthy feature of the new Shoshone myths is the oc- 
currence of certain widespread motives not obtained from the Lemhi 
Indians. Foremost among these is the marriage of two girls to stars. 
Very significant details connect the Wind River version with that of the 
Blackfoot. In both cases, the girls, after having wished for star-hus- 
bands, are delayed by the loss of their baggage; in both the star-child 
disappears on the infraction of a taboo, and becomes a star. The eye- 
juggler motive is naturally joined to a story, shared by the Lemhi and 
Comanche, of blind Coyote’s adventures; a similar sequel occurs in the 
Blackfoot variant. The magic flight turns up in an ogre tale not re- 
lated to the published Dzd’avits myths, which has also absorbed the 
crane-leg bridge motive of the Lemhi Bear and Deer story. Unfortu- 
nately, the cosmogonic fragments do not elucidate the relation of A’pé 
(“Our Father”’) to Wolf and Coyote, with whom the Lemhi occasionally 
identify him, while at other times he appears as a distinct character. In 
the colorless account of the Deluge, birds are sent out for land, but the 
diving for earth is not explicitly mentioned. The belief that the crow 
turned black in consequence of having devoured the drowned Indians 
is common to the Wind River and Lemhi people, though among the 
latter it was voiced only in conversation with the writer, and not in con- 
nection with the tale. 

The Comanche myths are far too few in number to permit a thorough- 
going comparison with Shoshone folk-lore. The eye-juggler motive 


* Lowie, “ The Northern Shoshone” (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History, vol. ii, part ii, pp. 236-302). 
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occurs in the same combination as in the Wind River version; the union 
of these two elements seems to be peculiar to these Shoshonean groups. 
In one myth, the widely diffused story of the hoodwinked dancers pre- 
cedes Coyote’s defeat in a handicap race as told at Lemhi. “The 
Deserted Children” joins a familiar Prairie tale with an ogre story. 
Coyote’s humiliation of a white fellow-trickster is exactly paralleled in 
Lemhi mythology. The account of the liberation of hoarded buffalo for 
the benefit of mankind has rather close homologues among the Blackfoot, 
Arapaho, and Gros Ventre. In an interesting composite myth, both 
the regulation of the seasons and the origin of death are accounted for. 
The first part is a somewhat more elaborate parallel of published Lemhi 
and Wind River narratives. As in Blackfoot mythology, the mortality 
of man is determined by the sinking of a rock. 


I. THE BUNGLING HOosT! 
(Shoshone Story) 


(The animals visited are Beaver, Owl, and Elk. The only noteworthy 
peculiarity of this version, as compared with that from Lemhi, is the 
resuscitation of Beaver’s children when their bones are thrown into the 
water.) 

2. PORCUPINE AND COYOTE’ 
(Shoshone Story) 

(One of Coyote’s children takes the place of Coyote’s excrement as his 

guardian.) 
3. COYOTE’S FLIGHT 
(Shoshone Story) 


Coyote was walking along. He saw a bear digging. Coyote looked 
at him through the grass. ‘“ You bob-tailed bear!” he cried. The bear 
charged on him, but Coyote ran off. Then he cried, “ You crop-eared 
bear!” The bear ran towards him. Coyote said, “ You are a bear, you 
cannot catch me.” The bear pursued him. When he was close to him, 
Coyote cried, “You cannot run through the brush,” and took to the 
brush; but the bear followed him through the brush. When he was 
close to the fugitive, Coyote cried, “You are a bear, you cannot swim.” 
He jumped into the water. The bear followed in; Coyote got to the other 
side, and ran on. “ You are a bear, you cannot run on the prairie.” But 
again the bear was gaining on him. Coyote got toa buffalo. ‘“O brother- 
in-law! the bear is after me.”” — “ Well, stand behind me!”’ The bear 
caught up to them. The buffalo advanced, hooked and killed him. 
Thus he saved Coyote. 

Coyote walked on. He met a stranger. The man told him, “ Over there 
on that hill there is a bad rock. If any one takes any of the pile of beads 

? Lowie, J. ¢. p. 265. ? Ibid. p. 267. 
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on it, it will pursue and kill him.” — “ Is that so?” Coyote went to the 
rock, took some beads, scratched dirt on it, and went away. The rock 
followed his tracks. (Then follows the story of the rolling rock.)* 


4. DREADNOUGHT 
(Shoshone Story) 


A young man was walking along. He met a stranger, who said to him, 
“You must not lie down in the cracks of the rocks. Some bad men will 
poke around there to find you.” When it got dark, the young man, never- 
theless, went to the rocks, and stuck his arrows upward. In the night 
the bad men came and poked around there. ‘They stuck themselves 
with his arrows, and went away. The next day the young man met an- 
other stranger, who warned him against bad rocks in his path. The 
youth tied pieces of flint to his feet. He walked through the rocks, break- 
ing them with the flint. He continued on his way, and met another youth, 
who warned him against snakes. Again he tied flint to his feet. The 
snakes merely cut themselves against the flint. He walked on and met 
another man, who warned him against a bad tree. He walked towards ’ 
it and threw his blanket under it. The tree fell on his blanket, and broke 
asunder.? He walked on and met another young man. The stranger 
said to him, “There are two bad old women over there. They call peo- 
ple to their lodge, then they strike and kill them with their elbows.” 
; The young man went to them. He peeped in at the door, and asked 

them for food. They bade him enter. Instead of passing in between 
them, he held out his blanket. They pierced it with their elbows, and, 


AY 


striking each other, were killed.* The young man ate up their food, and 
i went away. } 
, 5. THE FOILED LOVERS 
i (Shoshone Story) 
1 Two comrades were looking around for girls. One of them entered 
. a girl’s house. As he was crawling in, a pet owl belonging to the young d 

woman breathed noisily. The man asked, “What’s that you say?” 

Then the owl grabbed him by the cheek. He ran out. His comrade ran 
after him, asking, “ What is the matter with you?” —“ Look at my eyes,” 
r he said. They could not pull the owl off. Then the man’s comrade tried 
t to cut the bird’s neck with his knife, but it only held on the tighter. 
" Then they tried to cut its leg. ‘They could not cut it. Finally they 
r twisted its neck and killed it. 
": They went to a different place. The other man wished to try this 

time. “Sit down on those buffalo-hides,” said the other man. The 
e ? Lowie, 1. c. p. 262. 
ls ? Compare Kroeber, Gros Ventre Myths and Tales, p. 84. 

* The incident also occurs in Assiniboine mythology. It is found in the Dakota Potiphar 
tale (Riggs, Dakota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography, p. 140). 
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young man went, and thought he was going to sit on the robes; but a 
colt rose with him, bucked around, and threw him into the brush. His 
comrade came to him. “They have found us out.” Then they gave up 
their plan. 


6. THE STAR-HUSBAND ' 
(Shoshone Story) 


Once two young girls were lying outside their lodge and counting the 
stars. They said, “Would that those stars would come to us!” The 
next morning their people broke camp. The two girls were continually 
losing their belongings, and fell behind the rest of the people. They 
lost their paint-bags and went back for them. They found them and 
followed the trail. Looking back, they beheld two men, who soon 
caught up to them, and asked, “ Do you two know us?” — “No,” said 
the girls. Then the young men said, “ We are those two stars you wished 
to come to you last night.’”” Then the girls recognized them. The stars 
said, ‘“‘We will take you above with us.” The girls consented. Then 
all went up above. The stars married them. 

Once, after a long time, one of the women said to her husband, “I am 
going with the others to dig roots.’ The star said, “ Yes, but be sure not 
to dig up a big one.” The woman went. While she was digging, she 
thought to herself, “‘ I wonder why he forbade my digging up a big one.” 
She dug up a big root. Looking down, she saw all her people. She came 
home crying. Her husband, knowing what she had done, said, “I told 
you not to look.” The woman said, “I am going home.” Her husband 
consented to let her go. The next morning all the people went hunting. 
They killed lots of buffalo. The next day they cut the skin into strips of 
rope. The woman’s husband said to her, “Well, attach your child 
firmly; to-morrow they will let you down. When you get back home, 
you must tell your brothers not to look at your baby.” In the morning 
they tied up the child and let down the woman with it. One of her 
brothers lying in his lodge saw her descending. “What is that falling 
from above?” The rest of the people looked for what he had seen, but 
could not detect it. ‘“‘Something is the matter with your eyes,” they said. 
He insisted he had seen something. After a while he again told them 
about it. Then they could see it. While they were gazing at the woman, 
she dropped to the ground. They untied the child. She said to them, 
“You must not see this child of mine.” She lived with them for a long 
time. One day she went out to fetch wood, leaving her child at home. 
While she was gone, a sore-eyed brother of hers thought, “I wonder why 
she always said we must not see it.” He arose and looked at it. She had 
said it was a baby, but he only found buckskin bundled up. Unwrapping 
it, he took some for a breech-clout. His sister returned. She cried when 


' Wissler and Duvall, Mythology of the Blackfoot Indians, p. 58. 
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she found her child gone. Then she declared to her parents and her 
brothers, “I am going to follow my child’s tracks.” She went and 
touched the sky-rope, tied herself to it, and was pulled up to the sky. Her 
relatives all cried. They seized her youngest brother, the sore-eyed one, 
and threw him into the fire. 


7. THE EYE-JUGGLER* 
(Shoshone Story) 

Coyote was eating rose-berries. He heard some yiiba’cidund (a species 
of birds) crying, “ Eyes, eyes!” He said, “Oh, I hear my brothers!” and 
ran toward them. They came up to him. “Halloo, my brothers! What 
are you eating? Tell me, and I will go with you.” — “We are eating 
yampas (wild carrots).” — “How do you eat them?” — “We just 
throw our eyes on the brush, then the yampas fall down to us, to- 
gether with our eyes. Throw your eyes on the brush now, crying, ‘ Eyes, 
eyes!’’’ Then Coyote threw his eyes up, and the yampas fell down to him. 
He ate them. “Oh, they are good!” he said. “This is a fine trick. Let 
us go around together now and practise it.” He went with them, and 
they all fed on yampas. After a while Coyote said, “ My brothers, I can 
do this by myself, too.”” He left them. He threw his eyes on a big brush, 
and the yampas fell down. He ate them. “This is good,” he said. “I 
will always continue to do this.”” Again he threw his eyes on a big tree, 
crying, “Eyes, eyes!” His eyes did not come back to him. He repeat- 
edly tried to get them back, but failed. Giving up hope, he went away. 

Coyote got to the bank of a river, and sat down. On the other side he 
heard the jingling of bells.? ‘“ What kind of girls are you two?” he cried. 
— “We two are Ya’yaru girls. What kind of a man are you?” — “I 
am a Ya’yaru man,” he replied. They said, “Come over to our side.” — 
“No, do you two cross over here.” The girls came over to him, and 
offered to build a shade-lodge. They went upstream and erected it. 
Coyote sat down inside. After a while he went out at one side of the en- 
trance. When returning, he again missed the door. The girls said, 
“Why do you never use the entrance?” — “Don’t try to tell me,” he 
answered; “if we went out by the entrance, the enemy might charge 
upon us.’ They told him there were some buffalo resting on tbe hill. 
Coyote offered to kill one for them. He packed his quiver, and left, 
scenting for the buffalo-tracks. At last he got close to them, and re- 
peatedly shot at them. By accident he hit one buffalo, and tried to locate 
it by its odor. The girls came running to him. “Oh, what are you look- 
ing for ?”” — “I am looking for my arrows.’’ — “ Why, you are standing 
on one of them.”” — “ Well, I see it, but I won’t pick it up before I find 
another one.” At last he begged the girls to look for his arrows, and 


? Wissler and Duvall, /. c. p. 29. 
? For the following incidents, cf. Lowie, /. c. pp. 272, 273. 
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they began to search. In the mean time he had found the slain buffalo, 
and skinned it, but split the skin in the wrong place. The girls returned 
with the arrows. “Oh, what are you doing ?” — “ What have I done?” 
— “Why, you cut the skin in the wrong place.” He answered, “No, 
the larger piece is meant for the bigger one of you, and the other one is 
for the smaller one.”” Then they helped him, and they got through skin- 
ning. They carried the game home, and roasted the ribs. As they were 
sitting there, one of the girls said, ‘‘ Something on the other side has a bad 
smell.’’ — “It is the buffalo I killed.” 

After the meal, Coyote said, “I wish one of you to louse me.’’ He rested 
his feet on one girl’s lap, and the other began to pick his lice. The girl 
sitting at his feet happened to look into his face, and cried, ‘‘ Why, there 
is a worm coming out of his eyes!”” Then both examined his eyes, and 
found them full of worms. They went out, brought in a rotten log, 
and laid his head on it, while they placed his feet on a rock. Then 
they took their belongings, hung his quiver on a tree, and fled. 

When Coyote woke up, he said, “Oh, louse me!” His head bumped 
against the log. He found that the women were gone. He tried to find 
them, but in vain. He also failed to discover his quiver. At last, by 
smelling around, he found it, and by scenting also found the girls’ tracks. 
He ran along, and caught up to them. When he was close, they threw 
their bells down a cliff. Coyote heard the bells drop, and tumbled after 
them. The women laughed at him. “ What is the sightless Coyote doing 
down there?” He said, “You are just talking. I have killed a big 
mountain-sheep, and am eating its marrow.” The girls went home and 
told about him. 

Coyote’s older brother went to look for him. Finally he found him and 
brought him back. For a while he was sick, then he recovered. One day 
Coyote played at na’hanid. His brother bet on his success. Coyote 
missed the mark, and his side lost. After Coyote had gone to bed and 
was asleep, his brother looked at his eyes, and found that he was blind. 
*‘He’s blind, that is why we were beaten.”’ Early in the morning, while 
Coyote was still sleeping, his brother took a yearling buffalo’s eyes and 
inserted them in the sleeping Coyote’s sockets. Then he roused his 
younger brother. Coyote saw well. He repeatedly defeated the people 
at the game. This is how Coyote came to have a yearling buffalo’s eyes. 


8. Dz0’AVITS* 

(Shoshone Story) 
Dove was living with her two young ones. Once, while the mother 
was away, Dzd’avits stole the children. When Dove returned and found 
her children gone, she went to look for them. She got close to Dzd’avits’ 


* In Lemhi myths (Lowie, /. c. pp. 254-262), Dz6’avits is a gigantic ogre frequently 
combated by the Weasels. 
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house and began to cry. Dzd/avits came out and scolded her. “Oh, 
what are you bothering around here for? You might as well go away, or 
I will beat you to death.” She left. She met an Eagle, who asked her 
what she was looking for and why she was crying. She told him that 
Dzé‘avits had stolen her young ones. Eagle gave her some tallow of an 
animal he had killed, its paunch, and some of his fuzzy feathers. Then 
he bade her go near the Dzé’avits’ house. He hung his game on a high 
pine and told Dzd’avits to get it in the morning. Dzd’avits set out to 
fetch it, but could not get it down. While he was being delayed, Eagle 
freed the young Doves, who fled with their mother. 

In the evening Dzd’avits returned. When he found his captives gone, 
he was furious. He followed their tracks, and nearly caught up to them. 
When he was very close, they were at the bank of a river, where a Crane 
was seated. ‘“‘ Dz6’avits is after my young ones, I wish you would help us 
across.’’ Crane extended his leg as a bridge. “ Well, cross over on my 
leg,” he said. They crossed, and ran on.’ Then Dzé’avits got to Crane. 
He asked whether the Doves had crossed there. “Yes,” said Crane. 
Then Dzd’avits asked how they had crossed, and Crane told him. “ Well, 
stretch out your leg for me, too.” Crane extended his leg. While Dzd’- 
avits was crossing the middle of the river, Crane pulled up his leg. 
Dzd’avits fell into the water. He swam, and reached the other bank. 
Then he again followed the fugitives’ tracks. 

Dzd’avits was again gaining on them. They got to a Chickadee. 
“Dz6’avits is after my children, help us cross,” said the mother. “ Well,” 
said Chickadee, “enter my nostrils.” They entered his nostrils. Chicka- 
dee blew them to the other side of the river. Then they continued their 
flight. Dzd’avits got to Chickadee, and inquired about the Doves. 
Chickadee told him how he had blown them to the other side. “Well, 
then blow me, too, to the other side.’’ Chickadee bade him enter his 
nostrils, but only blew him into the middle of the river. Dzd’avits swam 
to the other bank. He again followed the Doves’ tracks. 

When he was close to them, the old Dove said to a Weasel, “‘ Dzd’avits 
is after me, save us in some way.” Weasel began to dig up the ground. 
“Go in here,” he said. They entered, walked underground, and came 
out again at a great distance. Weasel then dug up the earth in another 
place. Dz6’avits came, and asked, “ Did the Doves go in here?” Weasel 
said, “Yes, they have gone in here.’’ — “ Well, I also want to go in.” 
He entered, but could not find anything. He got out again, and con- 
tinued his pursuit. 

When Dz6’avits got close to them, the old Dove threw down her tallow. 
It turned intoa deep gulch behind them. Dz6’avits could not get through. 
He looked for a path. At last he found one and ran on. When he was 
close once more, Dove threw her paunch behind her. It turned into a big 

* Lowie, c. p. 254. 
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cliff. Dzé’avits could not climb up. He looked for a path. At last he found 
one. He ranon. When he had nearly caught up to them, she threw down 
her feathers. They turned into a fog. Dzé’avits lost the trail. At last 
he found it again, and ran on. When he was close again, Dove asked a 
Badger to save them in some way. Badger dug a hole, and bade them 
enter. When they were inside, he dug another hole and built a fire. 
Dz6‘avits got to the place, and asked whether the Doves had entered there. 
Badger told him they had. ‘“ Well, I also wish to go in.”” He entered. As 
soon as he was inside, Badger heated rocks red-hot and cast them down, 
plugging up the hole. Then he called out to the Doves, “I have already 
killed Dzd’avits. Come out! You can go.” 


9. THE ROC 
(Shoshone Story) 


Two Weasels went hunting. They killed some game, and dried the 
meat. The older brother said to the younger, “It is not good to eat at 
night. If any one builds a fire at night in this place, a bad owl will carry 
him away. You had best cook meat now, then you will not have to build 
a fire at night.”” The younger man cooked plenty of meat, lay down, and 
ate in bed. He ate up all he had cooked. During the night he rose and 
built a fire. “‘Oh, don’t build a fire!” said the older man. His brother 
answered, “Oh, don’t make believe it is bad! I will beat it to death.” 
He laid a bone among the food. He ate and sang. After a while a loud 
sound was heard. He took the bone, and sat listening. The Owl came 
near and sat down. He struck at him with the bone, knocking him down. 
Owl seized the man, and carried him to his island home. Two young 
men were there, and one old woman. The young men told the new-comer, 
“To-morrow he will eat one of us.’”’ He replied, “In the morning we will 
kill him.” Next day Owl killed one of the young men, ate part of him, 
and went hunting. While he was gone, the two surviving young men dug 
a hole, and put a flint on the blood of the slain victim, sticking it through 
his flesh. Owl returned, ate of the corpse, and was killed by the flint. 
The two youths went into the hole, took the bird’s wing, and made a 
boat of it. As they were starving, they ate the old woman. Then they 
returned home. 


COSMOGONIC FRAGMENTS 
(Shoshone Story) 


Our own Father (A’p6) made us.” First of all, he made the moose, then 
the elk, then the buffalo, then the deer, the mountain-sheep, the antelope, 
* Lowie, J. c. p. 283. The story is a fragment of the Lemhi Lodge-Boy and Thrown 
Away myth. The Owl corresponds to the mythical bird Niineyunc. 
? In the text there follow these two sentences: — 
Ija apé gone ma wehenge. dame-n- divij apé ke da sumbanain. 
Wolf father fire him burnt. Our own father not we know. 
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the crane, the chief of the birds, the big black eagle, the white-tailed bald 
eagle, the chicken-hawk (gi’ni) and the hd’mara, the owl, the crow, the 
magpie, and the dogo’a-rii’ka (snake-eater). Our Father made every- 
thing; he made us. 


Our Father sent the Crow, who was sitting on a high mountain, to bring 
earth. ‘Get earth! I will once more create the drowned people.” Then 
the Crow flew away, and after a while came back to the creator. “You 
must have been eating the drowned people. You stink. Go back! — 
Now, you, little Chickadee, bring dirt! Then I’ll create all the people 
again.” When the Chickadee returned with dirt, our Father made the 
earth and sky. We now walk on the ground he made. He said, “ Now, 
my children, pray to me; then I will listen to you, and take pity on you.” 


The whole earth was covered with water. Only on a high mountain 
there was a dry spot. Our Father sent the Crow to get earth in order to 
make our land. Then the Crow came back stinking. “ You are crazy,” 
said the Father; “you have eaten the drowned people. Now, go back, 
and go around homeless. You will eat whatever any one has killed. Go, 
now! You will be black.” Then he said to the small birds, “Come, I 
will now hear which one of you has a good heart and good sense.” He 
found that the Chickadee was the only one that had any sense and was 
good-hearted. Then he bade it bring earth. It brought it. Our Father 
made the earth out of it. “It will be small,” he said, “for little hands 
brought it. You will have six moons. You will not lose track of tongues. 
You have good thoughts.” ? 


II. THE HOODWINKED DANCERS 
(Comanche Story) 


Coyote met a Skunk. “Halloo, brother! I am very hungry. Let us 
work some scheme to get something to eat! I will lead the way, do you 
follow.’’ — “Well, I will do whatever you propose.’’ — “ Over there is a 
prairie-dogs’ village. We will stay here until daylight. In the morning 
you will go to the prairie-dog village and play dead. I will come later 
and say to the prvirie-dogs, ‘Come, let us have a dance over the body of 
our dead enemy!’ Well, go there, puff yourself up, and play dead.” 
Skunk followed his directions. Coyote got to the prairie-dogs. “Come, 
we will have a dance. Stop up your holes tight, let every one come here. 
Our enemy lies dead before us. Do you all stand in a big circle and dance 
with closed eyes. If any one looks, he will turn into something bad.” 
As they were dancing, Coyote killed one of them. “ Well, now all open 


* Lowie, J. c. p. 247. 
? The last sentences are obscure. There seems to be a reference to the connection 
between months and tongues, as indicated in one of the Comanche tales (p. 280). 
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your eyes! Look at this one; he opened his eyes and died. Now, all of 
you, close your eyes and dance again; don’t look, or you will die!” They 
began to dance once more, and Coyote commenced to kill them. At last 
one of them looked. “Oh, he is killing us!” Then all the survivors ran 
for their holes. While they were trying to get in, he killed them. Coyote 
and Skunk gathered all the corpses and piled them up by a creek. They 
built a fire and cooked them. 

“Well,” said Coyote, “let us run a race for them! The one that wins 
shall have all the good fat ones.” '— “Oh”! replied Skunk, “you are 
too swift; I am a slow runner, and can never beat you.’’— “Well, I 
will tie a rock to my foot.’”’ — “If you tie a big one, I will race with you.” 
They were to run around a hill. Coyote said, “Well, go on ahead! I 
will catch up to you.” Skunk began to run. Coyote tied a rock to his 
foot, and followed. Coyote said, ‘The one that is behind shall make a 
big fire, so there will be lots of smoke, and we shall be able to see where 
he is.”” Skunk got far ahead, and turned aside to hide. When Coyote 
had run past him, Skunk turned back to the meat-pile. Looking back, 
he saw a big column of smoke rising on the other side of the hill. He took 
all the meat and carried it home. He cut off all the tails and left them 
sticking out, with two poor little prairie-dogs for Coyote. Coyote thought 
Skunk was ahead of him. As he ran along, he said to himself, “‘ 1 wonder 
where that fool is! I did not know he could outrun me.” He got back to 
the pile, and saw the tails sticking out. He seized one, and it slipped out. 
He tried another one. “Oh, they are well cooked!” He tried another 
one. Then he got suspicious. He took a stick and raked up the fireplace, 
but could only find the two lean prairie-dogs. He thought some one 
must have stolen the meat. He ate the two lean prairie-dogs. Skunk, 
lying in his den, was watching him. As Coyote was standing to look 
around, Skunk threw one of the prairie-dog bones at him. Coyote then 
espied him lying in his camp. He saw all the meat around him. “Give 
me some of them!” — “No, we have run a race for them. I beat you, 
I am going to eat them all.” Coyote begged him in vain for some food. 
Skunk ate it all. He was a better trickster than Coyote. 


Another Version. — Coyote was knocking about on the prairie. There 
was a prairie-dog village there. Coyote got there. “Well, abad disease 
is coming to us,” he announced. The chief of the prairie-dogs, who was 
named Elk-Meat, went among his people, saying, “Coyote says a bad 
disease is coming to us.’ Coyote said, “Oh, tell your people we are 
going to dance.”” The chief told his people. “‘ We will have it right in the 
centre of the camp.”” Then they gathered a lot of wood. Towards night- 
fall Coyote said, ‘‘ Well, we are going to dance, a bad disease is coming.” 
Then they gathered there and began to dance. While they were dancing, 

* Compare Lowie, /. c. p. 274. 
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Coyote developed a scheme. As they came around to one side, he killed 
them with a stick while standing at the far end. Two little ones had just 
lost their mother. The younger of the two, peeping at Coyote, said, “O 
brother! they are killing us. What are we going to do? Let us run 
away!” He took the lead, and they fled. Looking back, one of them 
said, “Why, he is destroying all of us! He was merely deceiving us.” 


12. THE DESERTED CHILDREN ' 
(Comanche Story) 


Long ago the Indians were camping in a certain place. Four children 


were playing by a creek. An older girl with a baby on her back came to | 


join them. In the mean time all the Indians moved away without the 
children noticing it, as they were still playing by the creek. At last one 
of them happened to look up towards the camp and could not see the 
lodges. He called out to his mates, telling them the camp was broken. 
They called him a liar, and sent another one to look. He reported the 
same way. They did not believe him, either. A third one went to look, 
and also reported that all were gone. It was getting late in the evening. 
All left the creek and tried to follow the Indians’ trail. 

While they were going along, Coyote met them and warned them. 
“Right by the side of the road a big Owl has his house. Don’t talk 
loudly when passing there, or he will hear you.” They got to the house, 
and the little child began to cry. Owl heard him. “Bring my nephew 
here!” he said. The child thought it was really his uncle, and wanted 
to go tohim. His older sister objected, but he persisted. At last she said, 
“Well, let us go over there!” Then all went to the Owl. The oldest girl 
was afraid. “The big Owl will eat us,” she said. They got there. Owl 
immediately wanted to eat the child. The children began to plan how to 
escape. They said they wanted to wash by the creek. Owl permitted 
them to go, but bade them hurry back. They met a Frog there. “Frog, 
we are in trouble, and call upon you to help us. That Owl wants to eat 
us.”” — “Yes, I will help you.” — “We are going to run off,” they said. 
“When Ow! calls us, do you answer for us, ‘No, we are still washing.’ 
Just continue fooling him, so that we will have a big start before he finds 
out.” Owl called the children. Frog answered, “We are still washing.” 
He repeatedly gave the same reply, fooling him. Owl at last thought they 
had run off. He went looking for them, and every few paces he called 
them as he went along. Frog continued to answer, “‘ We are still wash- 
ing.” At last Owl came up to him. Frog said, “For once I have fooled 
you. The children went away a long time ago.” Owl said, “ You thin- 
legged rascal, you have been fooling me! You have let my game run 
away. I will kill you.” He struck at him with his cane. Just as the 


' Kroeber, Gros Ventre Myths and Tales, p. 102; Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
50. 
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cane descended, the Frog jumped into the water, leaving him standing 
on the bank. 

Owl followed the children’s trail. He had never been known to lose 
anything. After a short time he came in sight of them. They were flee- 
ing as fast as they could. He was holding his stone club in his hand. 
They got to a big creek. There they saw a Fish-Crane sitting. “ We are 
coming to you. That big Owl is after us. Help us!” He took a louse 
from his head, gave it to the oldest girl, and said, “Put this into your 
mouth. Though it tastes bad, do not spit it out before you get across 
to the other side. If you do this, I will make a bridge of my leg, so you 
can go across.” She took the louse in her mouth, they crossed over, and 
then she spat out the louse. Owl got to Crane. “‘O Crane! there goes 
my game. Help me across! I want to catch them.” Crane offered to 
let him cross on the same conditions as before. Owl spat out the louse 
in mid-stream, and fell into the river. He got out, and again pursued 
the children. He detected them in the open prairie. Seeing him, they 
were frightened. “‘ What are we going to do?” A Buffalo-Calf was lying 
in front of them. “ Buffalo-Calf, protect us!” — “Ido not know whether 
I can help you, but I will try. Stand behind me!” Owl came up with 
his maul. ‘Oh, you’re foolish! You know I won’t retreat from you. 
That is my game, I will kill you.” Calf stood still, pawing the ground. 
As Owl approached him, Calf charged on him, and threw him straight 
up to the moon. Hence the Owl is still sitting in the moon with its maul. 


13. THE INDIAN AND THE BEAR 
(Comanche Story) 

An Indian was knocking about all by himself. A bear found him and 
gave chase. The Indian fled to the prairie. There he stood, not knowing 
what to do. Then he painted all his body green. “I will let him catch 
me.’’ The bear caught up to him. The man stood still. Mentulae 
glandem retraxit( ?). The bear said, “ Ah, well! I guess he died yesterday 
or to-day.” He went away, but after a while he came back and stood 
there, smelling the man. “He must have been dead for two days. Judg- 
ing by the smell, he must have been dead longer than one day,” he said. 


I4. TRICKSTER TALES 
(Comanche Story) 


Coyote was thinking how he might get some money. A great many 
soldiers were following his trail. Coyote took his kettle and dug out a 
place in the bank. There he made a fire and placed the kettle over it. 
He put in water, which began to boil. The soldiers were coming near. 
Their captain approached Coyote, asking him how he was. Coyote just 
continued cooking. The captain said, “ You have a mighty good kettle!” 
— “Yes, it is a good one.” — “Can’t I buy it from you?” — “Oh, I 
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think a great deal of it.” The captain said, “Well, I will give you my 


horse for it.” —‘“‘Oh, no! You must offer something I care for very 
much.’’ — “ Well, I will give you two horses.” — “ My kettle is a mighty 
good one.” — “Well, select whatever two horses you wish for it.” 


Coyote then picked out two very fine horses, and departed. The sol- 
diers left with their kettle. When they camped, they set the kettle down, 
poured in water, and sat watching to see it boil. They had to wait a very 
long time. “‘ Evidently Coyote has got the better of us,” they said. From 
that time on, the whites have always traded with the Indians. Coyote 
taught us to do so. 


Second Version. — One white man had heard a great deal about 
Coyote’s trickery. He said, “Oh, I want to see him! Did you ever hear 
of any person getting cheated right before his eyes? Go, bring him here! 
I'll see whether he can beat me that way.” Coyote was walking along 
a short distance away. Oneof them spied him. “There is Coyote, who 
always cheats everybody.” The white man got out to look at him. He 
put on very fine clothes, mounted a good horse, and loped after Coyote 
until he caught up to him. “Hold on, my friend! I have heard how 
you always cheat people.” Coyote answered, “Oh, you are mistaking 
me!” —“‘Oh,no! Go ahead and cheat me out of something.” Coyote 
said, “My stuff for scheming is not here.” — “ Where is it, then, the 
stuff you cheat people with?” — “I have it at my house.” — “ Well, go 
fetch it and fool me!” Coyote said, ‘“‘ Lend me your horse.’’ “ Where is 
your house?” — “ Over the hill.” The white man dismounted and lent 
him his horse. The horse was afraid of Coyote. Coyote said, “Give me 
all your clothes, or he will be afraid of me.” So the white man gave 
Coyote all his clothes. Coyote put them on, mounted, and loped off. 
“T have fooled you already. You certainly are easily cheated.” The 
white man stood there, waving to him to return; but Coyote did not 
mind him, and galloped away. 


Third Version. — A short while after this adventure, Coyote was 
sauntering along a creek. He saw many people moving along with 
mules and horses. Coyote was eager to get some of them. He addressed 
the people, telling them they could camp by a certain clump of trees. 
They were small trees, which he had already cut into. The people fol- 
lowed his advice, and staked their horses to those little trees. In the 
night all the mules and horses broke loose. Coyote, who was watching 
at a distance from the camp, then drove them off. This is why Indians 
long ago always used to steal so many horses. 


1 Lowie, /. ¢. p. 278. 
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15. THE EYE-JUGGLER* 

(Comanche Story) 

i Coyote was always knocking about hunting for something. He came 
to a creek, where there was nothing but green willows. Two little yel- 
t low-birds were playing there. He came up to them. Laughing, they 
qi pulled out their eyes and threw them on the trees, while they stood be- ‘ 
low. “Eyes, fall!” they said. Then their eyes fell back into their 
sockets. Coyote went to them. He greatly admired their trick. ‘‘O bro- 
} thers! I wish to play that way, too.” — “Oh, we won’t show you, you 
are too mean. You would throw your eyes into any kind of a tree and 
) lose them.” — “Oh, no! I would do it just like you.”” At last the birds 
agreed to show him. They pulled out his eyes, threw them up, and said, 
, “Eyes, fall!” Then his eyes fell back again. Coyote was well pleased. 


He pulled out his eyes himself, threw them up, and said, “ Eyes, fall!” 
They returned to their places. “ Let us all go along this creek!” said the 
birds. “Other people will see us and take a fancy to us.’”” They went 
along playing. Coyote said, “I am going over there. I know the trick ‘ 
well now.” He left them. He got to another creek. A common willow- 
tree was standing there. “There is no need to be afraid of this tree. I’ ll 
try it first.” He pulled out his eyes, and threw them at the tree. “ Eyes, 
: fall!” he shouted. His eyes did not fall. He thus became blind. He 
tied something around his eyes, and left. 
| Walking along the creek, he met two young girls. “ What kind of 
: girls are you?” —“ We are Ya’yaru girls.”” — “We all belong to the 
| same people, then; I am a Ya’yaru young man.” The two girls did not 
know he was blind. He asked them, “Where are you going?” — “ We | 


are going over there.” — “Well, we will all go together.” They de- 
| bated the matter, then all went together. One girl said, “ Just look at | 
the buffaloes there!” Coyote laughed. “I was wondering how soon you 
would catch sight of them, that’s why I would not tell you about them.” | 
| { When they had gone a little farther, one of the girls asked the other, 
; “Why does he not kill one of those buffaloes for us?” Coyote laughed, 
“IT was wondering how long it would take you to think of that, that’s 
why I would not tell you before. Go around that way to the other side 
of the buffalo, then they won’t see you. Then they will run here, and 
I will kill one for us.” They followed his directions. The buffaloes, 
| seeing them, ran towards Coyote. When they came nearer, he shot at 
| them and killed one by chance. When the girls ran up, they said, “He 4 
has really killed one.’’ Coyote laughed. “I was wondering how soon . 
' they would see it, that’s what I was thinking about you.” They were 
skinning and cutting up the buffalo. One of the girls exclaimed, “Oh, 
) isn’t he fat!” Coyote said, “Why, certainly, I was looking for a fat one. 
I strained my eyes mightily hunting for a fat one.”” The two girls said, 
| * Compare the Wind River variant, p. 269. 
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“Does n’t he know well how to look for a fat one?” Coyote said, “Do 
you two cut it up, I will build us a house by the creek.” He went off to 
make them a lodge. There were big holes in it everywhere, because he 
was blind. He made it of brush. The two girls came with the meat. 
They said, “This must be a house built by a blind man, there are holes 
all over.’ Coyote laughed. “Oh, you two don’t understand. Why, I 
built it this way so that if lots of enemies charge on us, we might go out 
in any direction. There is no danger here of our being hemmed in.” The 
girls said, “We did not think of that.” They made their home there, 
both becoming Coyote’s wives. 

Once Coyote said to them, “Louse me.” The women sat down, and 
Coyote placed his head on one, and his feet on the other. For a while 
they loused him, then he fell asleep. One of the women said, “Let us 
pull off this rag from his head! He won’t know anything about it, he’s 
asleep. Let us look at his eyes.” She raised the cover. “Why, he is 
blind! There are lots of worms in his eyes.” The one on whose lap his 
head was resting bade her companion bring a stump with lots of ants 
on it. “ Put it under his head, and fetch another one without ants for his 
feet.’ After they had fixed the stumps, one of them said, “Let us go 
now!” The older sister said, “Take hold of those bells!” They got 
some distance away from Coyote. Shortly after they had left, the ants 
began to bite him. He began butting with his head. “Oh, be easy, you 
two, louse me!” He tried to butt them, but only struck the ground. 
He woke up, and looked for their trail. Looking back, the women saw 
him coming. They began to run. “That is surely Coyote there. Let us 
beat him by that big red bluff.” The older sister said, “Tear off those 
bells of yours.”” She pulled them off. “He can’t see us, he is just follow- 
ing the bells. When we get to the red bluff, drop your bells, and he will 
fall over it.”’ Coyote was pursuing them. The woman’s bells were jingling 
as they ran along. When they got to the cliff, she dropped them. Coyote, 
hearing the bells, followed after them, and was crushed to pieces. The 
women went home. 


16. REGULATION OF THE SEASONS;' ORIGIN OF DEATH? 
(Comanche Story) 


Coyote called all the people together to decide how many winter 
months and how many summer months there ought to be. They set 
up a large council lodge. Coyote sat down in the centre on the west side. 
He said, “ Well, listen to me! We are to decide how many winter and 
summer months there are to be.” One man said, “ Well, let us have six 
cold months; let the seventh be cold in the first half, and the remainder 


* Lowie, /. c. p. 274. Cf. Boas, “ Eine Sonnensage der Tsimschian” (Zeitschrift fir 
Ethnologie, 1908, pp. 781-797). 
? Wissler and Duvall, /. ¢. p. 20. 
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warm.” Coyote said, “Six cold months would be too much, we should 
suffer from the cold. Ten summer months would be good.” Another 
man said, “If we had ten summer months, our meat would spoil, we 
should suffer from heat.” Then they debated. One little man sitting 
by the door, who was named Snow-Bird, said, “Well, let us have six 
cold months, with one month half cold and one half cool.’ Coyote 
was in favor of ten hot months, because he wished to play a trick on 
them. They were debating. The little man by the door got up, and said, 
“Six cold months is plenty for us.” Saying, “Six months,” he went out. 
All the assembly rose and followed him, repeating, “Six months.” 
Coyote bade them wait. “What makes you pay any attention to that 
little man?” But the people did not listen to Coyote, who was thus 
unable to work his scheme on them. He went out last of all, saying, 
“We shall have six winter months.” All the people laughed at him. 
“This is the first time you have failed to have your way.” Coyote said, 
“Now we shall have six cold months. Now, then, let us have another 
council to name the months.’”’ When they had gathered, he announced, 
“The little man shall have just as many tongues as there are cold 
months.”’ Then he named the months: “October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, April.” All agreed. “The little man 
will have seven tongues; every month one of his tongues will pass away 
until but one is left.” 

After the council was over, Coyote said, “ Now, do all of you go over 
there! I shall join you, and we will decide whether our dead should 
return after the lapse of four days. Long ago that was our way. To-day 
I object to our dead coming back.’’ They met. He called them all to 
the edge of the water. He picked up a rock, held it in his hand, and 
spoke as follows: “Behold, our dead people shall do as this rock!” He 
cast it into the water. ‘This rock will not come back. Similarly, our 
people will not return. This earth is very large; but if the dead were to 
come back, it would get crowded. That is why I object to it.” All the 
people agreed with him. Since then our dead have not returned. 


17. THE LIBERATION OF BUFFALO? 
(Comanche Story) 


Long ago two persons owned all the buffalo. They were an old wo- 
man and her young cousin. They kept them penned up in the moun- 
tains, so that they could not get out. Coyote came to these people. He 
summoned the Indians to a council. “That old woman will not give 
us anything. When we come over there, we will plan how to release 


* Compare Culin, Free Museum of Science and Art, Bulletin, 1901, p. 20 (Wind River 


Shoshone). 
? Grinnell, /. c. p. 145; Kroeber, /. c. p. 65; Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of the 
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the buffalo.” They all moved near the buffalo-inclosure. “After four 
nights,” said Coyote, “we will again hold a council as to how we can 
release the buffalo. A very small animal shall go where the old woman 
draws her water. When the child gets water, it will take it home for a 
pet. The old woman will object; but the child will think so much of the 
animal, that it will begin to cry and will be allowed to keep it. The ani- 
mal will run off at daybreak, and the buffalo will burst out of their pen 
and run away.” The first animal they sent failed. Then they sent the 
Kill-dee (d6’i). 

When the boy went for water, he found the Kill-dee and took it home. 
“Look here!” he said to his cousin, “this animal of mine is very good.” 
The old woman replied, “Oh, it is good for nothing! There is nothing 
living on the earth that is not a rascal or schemer.” The child paid no 
attention to her. “Take it back where you got it,’”’ said the woman. 
He obeyed. The Kill-dee returned. 

The people had another council. “Well, she has got the better of 
these two. They have failed,”’ said Coyote; “but that makes no differ- 
ence. Perhaps we may release them, perhaps we shall fail. This is the 
third time now. We will send a small animal over there. If the old 
woman agrees to take it, it will liberate those buffalo; it is a great 
schemer.” So they sent the third animal. Coyote said, “If she rejects 
this one, we shall surely be unable to liberate the game.” The animal 
went to the spring and was picked up by the boy, who took a great liking 
to it. “Look here! What a nice pet I have!” The old woman replied, 
“Oh, how foolish you are! It is good for nothing. All the animals in 
the world are schemers. I’ll kill it with a club.” The boy took it in his 
arms and ran away crying. He thought too much of his pet. “No! this 
animal is too small,” he cried. When the animal had not returned by 
nightfall, Coyote went among the people, saying, “ Well, this animal has 
not returned yet; I dare say the old woman has consented to keep it. 
Don’t be uneasy, our buffalo will be freed.” Then he bade all the peo- 
ple get ready just at daybreak. “Our buffalo will be released. Do all 
of you mount your horses.” In the mean time the animal, following its 
instructions, slipped over to the pen, and began to howl. The buffalo 
heard it, and were terrified. They ran towards the gate, broke it down, 
and escaped. The old woman, hearing the noise, woke up. The child 
asked, “Where is my pet?” He did not find it. The old woman said, 
“T told you so. Now you see the animal is bad, it has deprived us of 
our game.”’ She vainly tried to hold the buffalo back. At daybreak all 
the Indians got on their horses, for they had confidence in Coyote. Thus 


the buffalo came to live on this earth. Coyote was a great schemer. 
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18. THE SEVEN STARS 
(Comanche Story) 

A very long time ago there lived a family of seven. The parents got 
angry at their children, four of whom were boys, and the youngest a 
girl. The father declared to them, “We are going to call a council of 
all the people. You cannot stay here. We are going to have a council 
to decide what all of you are to become. I am angry at you. All of you 
will go far off. Make up your minds as to what you wish to become.” 
Then the oldest brother asked the other children to give their advice 
as to what they were to become. One of them said, “ Our father is angry 
at us. Let us all become stars. Would that all of us might become stars! 
Whatever we choose, that we shall turn into. Let us wait for our father, 
and tell him as soon as he returns.”’ When their father returned, he 
consented to let them become stars. Then they left. That is how they 
became stars. That is why there are seven stars looking down upon us 
from above. The one in the rear is the youngest child, while the young 
men are in front. 


* In a more elaborate Assiniboine tale, a group of brothers debate what they are to turn 
into, and ultimately become stars. 
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ACHOMAWI MYTHS 
COLLECTED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN; EDITED BY ROLAND B. DIXON 


[Norr.— The following myths were collected by Jeremiah Curtin for the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. They were placed in my hands by the Editor for preparation for 
insertion in this Journal ; and in so doing, I have made no changes other than to give the 
English names for the various characters, and to add a word or two here and there, where 
the original manuscript was obscure or imperfect because of hasty copying. One myth 
has been omitted from the series, as it is only a brief version of the Loon-Woman myth 
already published in this Journal, vol. xxi, p. 165. — R. B. Drxon.] 


I. PINE-MARTEN MARRIES THE BEAD SISTERS 


Tue two Bead girls were sent by their mother to marry Cocoon- 
Man’s son. He was wrapped up and put away. He had never been 
outside, and had never eaten anything. 

The Bead sisters came from a place far off in the ocean. They came 
on the water, brought by the wind, and they always sang the song of 
the wind. It took just one day for them to reach Cocoon-Man’s house. 
His daughters liked the two girls and gave them food. All the men 
were out hunting, and the daughters sent the two girls into the sweat- 
house and told them to sit by Pine-Marten’s bed. 

They could not get Cocoon-Man’s son, the one their mother had 
sent them for. Cocoon-Man would not listen to it, so they took Pine- 
Marten, and stayed three days with him. At the end of that time they 
wanted to go home. Pine-Marten asked all his people for blankets and 
shells to give his wives to carry home. They started. Cocoon-Man 
made a trail to the west to walk on. He sent his words out west, put his 
hand out west and east to make a trail, and immediately it was open. 
Cocoon-Man sat on the ground in the centre, and made a rainbow 
reaching from the place where he sat to the home of the girls. 

The company started. Weasel went with Pine-Marten up to the 
top of the rainbow, and the women went under it. While they were 
travelling, Weasel made a flute out of a reed, and made sweet music 
that sounded through the world and was heard by every living be- 
ing. 

The two sisters walked on the lower rainbow, the reflection, and 
reached home safely. Next year Pine-Marten had children. He made 
a boy of bead-shells, and from a round shell which he threw into his 
wife a girl was born. In the spring of the second year, he came back on 
the same trail that Cocoon-Man had made. His children grew very 
fast. Then he left his boy at home, and sent his girl to her grandmother 
in the ocean. The boy stayed with Cocoon-Man. The third year he 
had two sons and two daughters. 

Now Pine-Marten’s wife took one son and one daughter to her mother 
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in the ocean; and Pine-Marten kept one son and one daughter, and they 
lived with him at Fall River. 


2. KANGAROO-RAT RACES WITH COYOTE AND OTHERS 


Two Kangaroo-Rat women, a mother and her daughter, lived near 
Coyote’s place. Now the people at this place hunted all the time, but 
never sent any meat to the old woman. She said, “It is best to get a 
man to hunt for us. I do not like these people ; they are too proud.”” Her 
daughter said, “I will run a race with these men, and I’ll bet myself 
against a man. I’ll win and have a husband.” 

The next morning the girl went over to Coyote’s house when the 
men were just through breakfast. She went on top of the sweat-house 
and called out, “I want to run a race with one of your boys; to-day 
I feel like running.” 

Coyote said, “All right. The chief men always run first. I will run 
with you first.” He went out, and they started towards the north, 
and ran until he fell down dead. The girl came home, and that night 
Cocoon-Man said, “I know what she is trying to do. When women 
want to marry us, they always kill us first. These are bad women.” 

Next day she came to the house, and asked again to run with a man, 
Badger ran with her. He ran northward, turned to come back, reached 
a mountain-top, and died. Next day Silver-Fox went out to run with 
her. He ran far to the north, came back halfway, and fell dead. Ground- 
Squirrel ran, came halfway home, and died. Kangaroo-Rat was coming 
home slowly. She came more slowly each time. First she had always 
returned in the middle of the morning, but this time she was back about 
noon. The mother thought, ‘“‘ My daughter will fail. I am afraid she 
gets tired too-easily.”” The girl ran the next day with Wolf, but he died, 
and she reached home still later. 

Now she had killed all but three men. Pine-Marten ran the next 
day. They kept together. The girl thought he was going to win; but 
when he came into the valley and almost reached home, he fell dead. 
The last men left were Weasel and his brother from the mountain. 
They were angry because Pine-Marten had been killed. They were 
going to take an otter-skin quiver. One of the brothers was to rest in it; 
so when the other became tired, this one would jump out and carry 
the tired one. When then the other one had rested and was fresh, he 
would jump out and take his turn. Thus they would run and carry 
each other alternately. The two looked just alike, and the girl thought 
she was running with one. The mountain brother of Weasel sang. They 
ran near the girl all the time. They found the bones of Coyote, picked 
them up, and put them in the otter-skin quiver. They came to the 
other bones and picked them up also. While they were picking up the 
bones, the girl, thinking she had beaten Weasel, turned and looked 
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back. He called out, “‘ Don’t look back. I can outrun you. Girls cannot 
run fast.” She was frightened at his words, and ran on as fast as pos- 
sible. When one brother was tired, the other came out, and the first 
went into the quiver. Weasel called out, “Run fast, I am going to beat 
you.” Now the girl began to give out. While Weasel was running, she 
thought she noticed a difference in the song, and looked back. He called 
out, “Go on fast!” It was near sundown now. The old woman saw 
them coming. The two Weasel brothers as one, reached the sweat- 
house first. The young woman went with them to their sweat-house, 
and did not go back to her mother. That evening they put the bones 
in water, and the dead all came to life. The girl went in the morning 
to her mother’s house to get roots, and the men went hunting. She 
always sent plenty of meat to her mother after that. 


3. THE BUZZARD BROTHERS AND WOOD-WORM 


Two Buzzard brothers lived together Near Pit River lived Wood- 
Worm, the last of his race. All the other Wood-Worm people had been 
killed by Western men. Wood-Worm lived alone one winter; and when 
the winter was past, he began to think of going west to see what kind 
of a place it was where his people had been lost. He thought four or 
five days before starting, and got his weapons ready. Then he sent 
Cottontail-Rabbit to the Buzzard brothers to tell them of all he intended 
to do, and to say from him, “I’ll come and visit you in two or three 
days.” The brothers said, “ All right. We are glad that you are coming.” 
Both brothers were married, each having a wife and a mother-in-law. 

The Buzzard brothers got ready to go on the journey. They made 
flint knives out of their own feathers. These flint knives stuck out 
through their buckskin dresses: and when they were good-humored 
the knives were smooth like feathers; when angry, they stuck out like 
knives, and killed every man they touched. 

On the third day the Buzzard brothers were looking for Wood-Worm. 
They did not have to wait long, for he came early. All were glad, smoked, 
took breakfast, and then set out, reaching Sun’s house about sundown. 
The people there were astonished, and said, “ We thought all these men 
were killed.”” —“ No,” said Sun, “there are more yet; they keep back the 
best. These that have just come are the smartest. They are hard to 
kill.” Sun sent his daughter to marry Wood-Worm, a very fine-looking 
man. He went to where the girls had fixed a place for him to sit. 

The Buzzard brothers did not like to enter Sun’s house; but as Wood- 
Worm went in, they followed. Sun was very kind to the two brothers, 
and said, “I am glad to see you, my boys, and I am glad to have my 
daughters marry.” Then he said, turning to Wood-Worm, “ My son-in- 
law, take good care of me. I like my daughters to have a husband.” 
The Buzzard brothers were very angry. They wanted to fight immedi- 
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ately, for they knew that old man Sun was trying to fool them. Wood- 
Worm listened to the old man in silence, filled his pipe, and smoked. 

Sun's wife was cooking acorn-mush, salmon and other fish, for supper, 
She brought plenty of food to her daughters, and the young men all 
ate heartily. They went to bed. In the morning a great many people 
came to the house, wanting to sweat. They brought wood, made a great 
fire, and sweated. When they had half finished, the Buzzard brothers 
stuck out their flint knives, which cut and killed half the people. 

That day after breakfast they had to play with a big disk. The 
brothers were told to call for the game, and did so. They went out. 
“ Bet your brother against ten men,” said a spirit-guardian to the elder 
Buzzard. The young man began the game. Wood-Worm all this time 
was in Sun’s house, with his wife. Buzzard bet his brother against 
ten men. The spirit-guardian said, “You roll first.” Buzzard rolled, 
after putting up the disk with the help of his brother. Buzzard rolled 
the disk rather slowly; and the other side stopped it, then sent it back 
very fast. But Buzzard had something like a brake, with which he 
stopped and caught the disk. 

The second time Buzzard rolled the disk very hard. It went so fast 
that they could not stop it, and lost their ten men. They lost three times. 
Thus they lost thirty men in all. Buzzard killed the thirty men, cutting 
them up with his flint feathers, which acted like knives. 

Next morning they played with the disk again. Buzzard won twice 
and killed twenty men. Then they ran a foot-race. The racers went 
to the starting-post. On the way back, Buzzard let others go ahead 
for awhile. Behind him Thunder was running, who tried to kill him; 
but Buzzard dodged, sometimes up, sometimes down, and at last he 
killed Thunder, and then killed a good many others. All were angry, 
and a great fight followed. While the race and fight were going on, 
Wood-Worm had gathered all the bones of his friends into a bag, and 
said to the Buzzard brothers, “ You go on killing. I will go home.” 

The Buzzard brothers fought the western people, they followed them 
eastward fora good while, but at last they had to go back. Wood-Worm 
reached home, put all the bones in water in the sweat-house, and all 


came to life again. 


4. THE HOUSE OF SILVER-FOX 


When Silver-Fox left this world, he said to his sweat-house, “‘ Nobody 
shall ever come in here,” and he left a strong wind there to guard the 
place. Noone dares go near this place, for a whirlwind blows up out of 
it, makes a noise like thunder, and only shamans can go near; but 
whoever enters is immediately turned to stone inside. Wolf and Silver- 
Fox left their power of wind there. Even now, wolves will catch 
people that come near; and whoever gets inside, turns to white rock. 
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Once a great shaman dreamed of a wolf that was in that sweat- 
house. He went in. As soon as he got inside, the wind stopped. He went 
around inside and vomited blood. He said it was an immense sweat- 
house, as much as a mile across inside. When he came out, he fell 
down nearly dead. Another shaman cured him. He had seen nothing 
inside but men turned to stone. Next night this shaman’s hair turned 
as white as snow. 


5. FISH-HAWK AND HIS DAUGHTER 


Fish-Hawk lived down at Pit River. When Sun travelled in winter, he 
left his daughter at home, but he carried her about with him in summer. 
Sun did not want his daughter to marry any poor person, but a great 
man, like Pine-Marten, Wolf, or Coyote. Fish-Hawk got angry at Sun 
because he talked in this way of poor people, so he started and went 
down to the ocean, to Sun’s place, and slipped into the sweat-house. 
It was winter now, and Sun’s daughter was put away inside the house 
in a basket. Fish-Hawk stole her, carried her on his back to Coyote’s 
house, and hid her away. He made the journey in one night. 

Next morning Sun could not find his daughter, and did not know 
where she had gone. That morning Fish-Hawk took the basket with the 
woman in it, and put it away under the rocks in muddy water, to hide 
it so that Sun could not see and could not find his daughter. 

Sun searched everywhere in the air and on the ground, but could not 
find her. Then he hired all men who were good divers or swimmers 
to hunt in the water, for he thought she was hidden in the water. All 
searched until they came to Pit River. One would search part of the 
way, then another. Kingfisher was the last man to go in search of her. 
He went along slowly to look where the water was muddy. At last he 
thought he saw just a bit of something under the water. Thea he went 
over the place carefully again and again. 

Many people were going along the river, watching these men looking 
for Sun’s daughter. Kingfisher filled his pipe, smoked, and blew on the 
water to make it clear, for he was a great shaman. Then he went up in 
the air and came down over the place. The people were all excited, and 
thought surely he would find something. He came along slowly, and sat 
and smoked again, and blew the smoke over the water. Then he rose, 
rolled up his pipe and tobacco, and put them away. Then he took a long 
pole, stood over the water, pushed his pole down deep, and speared with 
it until he got hold of the basket and pulled it out. Old Sun came, untied 
the basket, took his daughter out, washed her, then put her back. He | 
paid each of the men he had hired. Part of their pay was in shells. 

Kingfisher said that it was Fish- Hawk who had hidden the basket. Sun 
put the basket on his back and started home. He was so happy to get 
his daughter back that he did no harm to Fish-Hawk for stealing her. 
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WINNEBAGO TALES 


BY PAUL RADIN 


Tue first and the second of the following stories were told to me by 
Mr. Joseph Lamere, of the Winnebago tribe, in the summer of 1908. 
They were supposed to explain the origin and significance of a sacred 
bundle, formerly the property of one of the clans, now in the possession 
of Mr. Lamere. 

The bundle consisted of the remains of a bird, the dried skin of a 
long rattlesnake, a number of cane flutes, and two old Winnebago war- 
clubs. The bird is known among the Winnebagoes as a large crow, but it 
is presumably identical with the northern raven of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

I could not obtain at the time the name of the clan to which the 
bundle had belonged; but, to judge from the narrative, I presume it be- 
longs to the Waka™dja or Thunder-Bird Clan. 

The third story was told by Mr. Solomon Long Tail, and the last by 
Sam Blowsnake. 


I. THE MAN WHO VISITED THE THUNDER-BIRDS 


In the beginning, Earth-Maker (Ma*una) created the world and human 
beings; but these were so weak that they were powerless to repel the at- 
tacks of the evil spirits (wa’xopini ci’cik) and the man-eaters or giants 
(wa"’geru’tcge). These were invariably victorious over the people until 
Earth-Maker sent Hare (wacdji"ge’ga) to deliver the latter from their 
enemies. After many hardships Hare succeeded in ridding the world of 
all the evil spirits that had molested it for so long a time, and, in con- 
junction with the Trickster (wakdju"kaga), established the Medicine 
Lodge. 

The story I shall tell you now is supposed to have taken place in the 
time intervening between the sending-out of the Trickster and Hare. 

The giants had attacked a certain village, burnt all the lodges, and 
killed and eaten all the inhabitants with the exception of ten small 
boys and one little girl, whom they wished to save until they had grown 
older. The children thus left alone, after they had dried their tears, 
spent all their time in fasting and hunting. As they grew older, all they 
knew about themselves was that they were brothers and sister. They 
knew nothing about their parents, nor about the place they had come 


- from. They had a long lodge with five fireplaces and three entrances, — 


one in the east, one in the west, and one in the south. 
The beds were so arranged around the fireplaces that the eldest brother 
slept directly opposite his sister. 
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This sister was treated with all imaginable love and consideration by 
all her brothers. They would not allow her to do any work. They them- 
selves got the fuel, built the fire, cooked the food, washed, dressed, and 
combed her hair. As soon as these tasks were over, they would go out 
hunting and fasting. One night when they were all in bed, it seemed to 
the eldest brother as though he heard some one talking to his sister. 
He kept awake all night, but was so shocked and thunderstruck that he 
could not utter a word. He listened again; and now there was no doubt 
but that some one was talking to his sister, although he could not see 
him. He watched caréfully to see if he could detect the person or dis- 
cover him when he left the lodge. At break of day, however, in spite of 
his struggle to keep awake, he fell sound asleep; and when he woke 
up, the person had gone, and his sister was sleeping peacefully. He 
thought this rather peculiar, but said nothing to any of his brothers or 
to his sister. He went hunting, as usual, in the morning, and on his 
return went to sleep. Again the same thing happened, and again just 
at daybreak he fell asleep. There seemed to him no doubt now that the 
person speaking to his sister had forced him to fall asleep just as he was 
leaving the lodge. The third and fourth nights the same thing was re- 
peated; but at daybreak of the fifth day, to his own surprise, he re- 
mained wide awake. He sat up and looked around to see if his brothers 
were all in their proper places. They were sleeping soundly and peace- 
fully. Very much perplexed, he got up, and, waking his brothers, he 
prepared everything as usual, and then went hunting. 

It was generally their custom, when starting in the morning, to go 
together along a certain path for a time, and then separate. This morn- 
ing, however, just before they were to separate, the eldest called out to 
his brothers, “Let us stop here a little and smoke before we separate. 
We ought to do this oftener, so that we can talk things over.” So they sat 
down, smoked, and chatted; then suddenly he rose and said, “ Brothers, 
I have had a reason for asking you to stop and chat to-day. I am 
afraid something terrible has happened. During the last four nights a 
man has been talking to our sister. I myself heard him. For the first 
three nights I thought one of you was doing something disgraceful; but 
I was so choked with shame, that I could not say anything to you about 
it. On the fifth morning, however, I heard him go out, and, sitting up, 
I looked at all of your sleeping-places, and took particular care to see 
if any of them were disordered or if any of you were disturbed in your 
sleep; but you were all sleeping quietly.” 

After he had finished speaking, the brothers discussed the incident, 
and finally came to the conclusion that the person who had appeared to 
their sister must have been some good spirit. They knew that such had 
happened before to other people; and in a way they felt glad that their 
sister had been selected, for they felt sure that it was no evil thing. 
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They said nothing to her, preferring not to embarrass her; nor did they 
question her about what the eldest brother had heard. Thus things ran 
along for a few months without the brothers gaining any information. 
Finally the sister came to them one day, and told them that she was 
pregnant. They did not show the least surprise, but merely thanked her 
for the welcome information, and assured her that they were glad to 
know that they would soon have a new companion. They told her to 
take good care of herself and to do no work of any kind. 

Months ran along in this way until the time came for her delivery. 
As soon as she told her brothers that she was about to be delivered of 
a child, they built her a little camp near their own, for in those times 
it was not customary for Indians to be present at the confinement of 
their relatives. They supplied the lodge with a nice fireplace, and pro- 
vided for her as best they could. When all was in readiness, she entered 
the new lodge where some of her younger brothers were still working. 
Not very long after her entrance a small iron cradle decorated in the most 
beautiful fashion was suddenly thrust in through the door. The brothers 
ran out immediately to thank the donor, but no one was to be seen. 
(As a matter of fact, it was the father of the child about to be born who 
had made the gift, but this the brothers did not know.) After a short 
time the brothers left the lodge, and the sister remained alone to be deliv- 
ered of a boy. No sooner had the child been born than the ten brothers 
came in, congratulated her, and immediately proceeded to take care of 
their young nephew. So well did they do this, that soon nothing was left 
for her to do but to nurse him. The youngest brother detailed himself 
especially for the work of taking care of his little nephew, quitting hunt- 
ing entirely, and staying home with him. Indeed, he seemed to love the 
little fellow more than all the others. 

Thus things went along until the baby could eat, though not talk. 
One night the eldest brother was awakened, and, sitting up in his bed, 
again heard some one talking to his sister. No one could be seen, how- 
ever; and as on the former occasion, so now, despite his efforts, he fell 
asleep at daybreak. The second night the same was repeated; but on 
the morning of the fifth day he remained awake, and he saw the person 
get up and walk out of the lodge, followed by his sister, who took her 
sewing-material with her. 

When the brothers got up in the morning, they discussed the incident, 
but showed no surprise, because it did not seem strange to them that 
their sister should have followed her husband to his home, wherever 
that was. In the belief that such was the case, they went out hunting, 
as usual. However, when they returned in the evening, and found out 
that their sister had not returned, they became worried, and the eldest 
one said, “I think we had better try to find out where she has gone.” 
In the morning he arose and went to seek her, the other brothers having 
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gone hunting, as usual. When they returned in the evening, the eldest 
had not returned, and they resolved to send out the next one to look 
for him. As the second did not return, they became very anxious, fearing 
that something might have happened. So they said to one another, “Let 
two of us go in search of our sister.” So the next morning the two next 
in age set out, not to return. Again two were sent out, and they did not 
return. Only four brothers were left now; and they finally decided to 
leave the youngest one home to take care of their little nephew, while 
they would start in search of the missing ones. They did not return. 
Now only the youngest brother was left; and, much as he desired to start 
in search of his brothers, the thought of his little nephew left alone un- 
nerved him. “No,” he said to himself, “it won’t do for me to leave my 
nephew all alone. Surely something has happened to my brothers. 
Yes, Iam going to see what has happened to them; and if I have to die 
— well, all right! I don’t want to live alone.” 

Ever since his sister had left, the youngest brother had been feeding 
his nephew on deer-brains. He would boil them and make a gruel out 
of them (this is supposed to be the most excellent food for an infant 
who has no mother to nurse him). The infant was still strapped to his 
cradle-board. So, when finally the youngest brother prepared to go in 
search of his lost brothers, he placed the cradle-board against the wall 
of the lodge, and prepared some deer-tail, which he boiled until it be- 
came soft. Then he freed the baby’s arms so that they could move freely, 
and suspended the deer-skin from the top of the lodge in such a way that 
the infant could reach it whenever he wished. Then he started out. 

He had proceeded only a little way when he heard his nephew crying, 
and, losing heart, he returned. “Don’t cry, little nephew!” he said: 
“for if Earth-Maker will let me, I will return soon.” Then he started 
again, and went a little farther; but he heard his nephew cry, and returned. 
The third time he started, he proceeded still farther, but again returned. 
The fourth time he started, he ran, for he did not want to be tempted to 
return by hearing the cries of his nephew. 

He took the trail of his brothers, and followed it until he came to two 
camps, — a small one and a large one. He entered the first one, and found 
a very old woman sitting there. As soon as she saw him, she addressed him 
thus: ‘My poor grandchild, sit down here! I am very sorry for you.” 
And then she went on to tell him what had happened to his sister and 
brothers. She told him that the person who had been talking to his sister 
the last time was a bad spirit; but that the sister had mistaken him for 
the father of her child, and had accompanied him to this camp. How- 
ever, he was not the father, as she afterwards found out. All his brothers 
had been killed by this bad spirit; and she did not believe that he, the 
youngest, would escape their fate. The old woman then proceeded to 
tell him that his sister was by this time so completely under the influence 
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of this bad spirit, that she was as bad as he, and preferred to help her 
husband rather than her brother. 

“ Now, listen, my grandchild! The first thing that the bad spirit will 
ask you to do to-night will be to prepare a sweat-bath for him; and 
in order to do that, he will tell you to fetch a certain stone. That stone 
belongs to him, and it is placed there for a certain purpose. Just as soon 
as you touch it, it will begin to roll down the hill, and you will roll with 
it. That is how some of your brothers met their death. Now, you just 
take a pole, walk up the opposite side of the hill, and touch it with the 
pole, and it will then roll down the hill. As soon as it has stopped roll- 
ing, you can pick it up and take it home. When you have brought this 
home, your brother-in-law will tell you to get the bark of a certain very 
large tree. That tree belongs to him, and he keeps it there for a cer- 
tain purpose. Just as soon as you touch the bark of the tree, the bark 
will fall on you and kill you. Some of your brothers met their death in 
that way. Now you take a stick and go as near as you can to the tree, 
and throw the stick at it. It will hit the bark, which will fall off. Then 
just take as much of it as you want and bring it to him. When you 
have brought this, he will send you out again and tell you to fetch the 
lodge-pole for the sweat-house. When you get to the place where he has 
sent you, you will find four large rattlesnakes lying curled up. These 
are what he meant you to get. Some of your brothers met their death 
there. They were killed by the snakes. So now, my grandson, take some 
tobacco along with you and give it to them, and ask them not to hurt you. 
Those snakes do not belong to him; but he is more powerful than they, 
and he keeps them there as his slaves. He just gives them enough to eat 
and to drink. However, they have never had anything to smoke, and they 
will be glad to accept your gift and not molest you. I shall put in my 
influence to help you with them, and then you will be able to take them 
with you. When you come to your brother-in-law’s place, put their heads 
in the ground and twist their tails, and so you will have the finest of lodge 
structures. After this has been done, he will tell you to pick up the stone 
with your naked hand and carry it into the sweat-house. Now, you know 
the stone belongs to him, and his purpose is to have it stick to your hand 
and burn vou up. That is how some of your brothers met their fate. 
Now, my grandson, when it comes to that point, try to find some excuse 
to leave him, and come over to see me before you pick up the stone.” 

Shortly after the old woman had finished, the sister entered, and, 
seeing her brother, immediately addressed him. “Brother, I have 
brought you something to eat.” Then she handed him a wooden bowl 
containing a large amount of liver as dry as a bone. He took the bowl, 
and, as soon as he had noticed the contents, threw the bow! and liver 
straight into the face of his sister. “I am not accustomed to eating this 
kind of food,” he said. “My brothers, who brought me up, never gave 
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me any food like this.” His sister then left the lodge, and, it being supper- 
time, the old woman cooked him a supper of vegetables. After he had 
finished his supper, his sister came in again. ‘“Tenth-Son, your brother- 
in-law wants you to prepare his sweat-bath. He is accustomed to use a 
certain stone that you will find yonder on the hill, and which he wishes 
you to get.”” Then she left the lodge. Her brother went to the hill, and, 
following the advice of his grandmother, ascended it on the side opposite 
the stone, and touched it with his stick, when it rolled rapidly down the 
hill. 
He then carried it to his brother-in-law’s lodge, but left it outside. Then 
he went in to inform the latter that he had brought the stone. His brother- 
in-law merely nodded, and told him to fetch the bark for the lodge struc- 
ture. This he set out to do; and when he came near the tree, he carefully 
took a position of safety, and touched the bark with his stick. It fell 
with a terrific crash, and he took as much as he needed and carried it to 
his brother-in-law. The latter merely nodded when it was brought, and 
sent him to get the lodge-poles. When he came to the place where the 
snakes were confined, he took some tobacco and threw it to them. They 
accepted it, and allowed him to seize them and carry them to his brother- 
in-law. Arrived there, he stuck their heads in the ground, and twisted 
their tails, thus forming the poles of the sweat-bath lodge. Then he put 
the bark over these poles, and the structure was complete. As soon as 
everything was in readiness, his brother-in-law told him to place the stone 
in the lodge. Instead of doing this, however, he got up some excuse and 
went to see the old woman. She prepared something for him, rubbed his 
hands and arms with it thoroughly, and told him to return to the sweat- 
bath lodge immediately and do as his brother-in-law had asked. This he 
did, and, much to the disgust of the latter, the stone did not burn him in 
the least. Indeed, he got so provoked that he said to him ironically, 
“You think you are a clever fellow, don’t you? I don’t want to take a 
bath at all.” And with this he went to sleep, and Tenth-Son returned 
to his grandmother, with whom he stayed over night. 

That night the old woman gave him further advice. “Grandson, you 
have done nobly, and I am very proud of you; but the hardest still re- 
mains to be done. To-morrow your brother-in-law will ask you to go 
out hunting with him, and he will take you out a considerable distance 
until he shall have killed a large buck-deer, which he will ask you to 
pack with your bow-string so that the antlers of the deer are near your 
back. His intention is to have you run the antlers into your skull. If he 
does not succeed in that, he will step on the tail-end of your moccasin, 
to make you stumble and have the antlers break your back. Some of your 
brothers met their fate in that way.”” Then both fell asleep. 

Early the next morning his sister came and said, “Tenth-Son, your 
brother-in-law wants you to go hunting with him.” So he went along with 
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him; and after they had continued on their course for some time, the 
brother-in-law killed a big buck-deer and told the boy to pack it. The 
boy knew what was going to happen, but nevertheless he said, “I have not 
got any pack-string. How can I pack it?” — “Why, take your bow- 
string and doit. What is the matter with you, anyhow? Come, I will 
pack it for you,” he was answered angrily. So he untied the boy’s bow- 
string and packed the deer for him. He doubled the deer up so that his 
antlers were quite near the boy’s back. But the boy had been careful 
enough to secrete a whetstone under the hair of his forehead, as his grand- 
_mother had instructed him, so that the bow-string would touch this stone 
’ instead of his forehead. When all was in readiness, they started home. 
The brother-in-law waited to see what would happen; but, as the bow- 
string did not seem to cut the head of the young man, he proceeded to 
step on the tail of his moccasins. To his surprise, the bow-string broke 
in two, causing the boy tostumble, but not injuring him, for the bow-string 
went one way, and the pack the other. “ What did you do that for?” the 
boy asked. “Oh, just for fun,” his brother-in-law answered. “I wanted 
to see what you would do.” Then, much provoked, the bad spirit packed 
the deer with his own pack-strap, and walked home. The young boy re- 
turned to his grandmother. 

The grandmother prepared the supper, and said to him, ‘“‘ Grandson, 
you have done wonderfully well. You have fared far better than any 
of your brothers; but to-morrow will be a very hard day, and I don’t 
know how I am going to help you. Your brother-in-law will ask you to 
go out hunting again, and will send you to head off a deer. Then sud- 
denly it will commence to snow severely; and before you are aware of it, 
you will be alone in the timber with no footprints to guide you. I shall 
not be able to help you then; but if you can think of anything that you 
obtained from the good spirits while fasting, or of any other way whereby 
you can protect yourself, do so to-night. That is all, my grandson.” 

In the morning, as usual, the sister came, and said, “‘Tenth-Son, your 
brother-in-law wants you to go out hunting with him.” So he accom- 
panied him, and they went along until late in the afternoon. Suddenly 
a bear jumped out of the brush, and, on seeing the hunters, ran away. 
The brother-in-law called the young boy, and said, “ Now, you stay here 
while I take after him; and don’t get frightened, because you can see my 
tracks right along.” 

As soon as he got out of sight, it began to snow and got very cold. The 
boy was not prepared for this, and had no extra garment. He kept in the 
track of his brother-in-law as long as it was visible, but the fast-falling 
snow soon obliterated the last trace. He was lost. Hestood there without 
moving for some time, and then began to cry. He cried not so much for 
himself as for his little nephew, whom he pictured to himself left alone 
to starve. Suddenly he heard a voice near him. He wiped his tears away, 
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and there in front of him stood a tall man. “‘Tenth-Son, don’t you know 
me?” — “ No,” answered the boy, “I never saw you before.’’ — “‘ Why, 
uncle,’”’ the person said, “I am the one whom you left in the cradle-board 
when you ran away from me. Your brother-in-law is right over the hill 
yonder, skinning the bear. You go right over there now, and you will see 
that he has a nice fire built for himself. He is cooking some meat. When 
you get there, just take the meat that he has cooked out of the fire, and 
eat it yourself. He’ll tell you to put it away; but don’t pay any attention 
to him, and go right on eating. Afterwards he’ll tell you to take the bear 
and pack it; and then you just tell him you won’t do it; let him do it 
himself. He will then threaten to kill you, but you just keep on refusing. » 
Then he will get very angry and get ready to strike you. Just when he 
raises his club, call out, ‘Waka" djatcora! Nephew, I’m about to be 
killed,’ and I shall be there to help you.” 

So the young man did as he had been told, and found his brother-in- 
law busy skinning and cooking the bear. He went straight to the fire 
and took the cooked meat out. “ What are you doing there?” said the 
brother-in-law. “Put that back, and don’t touch it again.” The young 
man paid no attention to him. The brother-in-law said nothing for a 
while. Then he said, “‘ Tenth-Son, pack the bear for me.’”’ — “I will not,”’ 
answered the latter; “do it yourself.” —“‘ If you don’t do it,” retorted the 
former, “I shall kill you.” But the young fellow persisted in his refusal, 
and this so enraged his brother-in-law that he lifted his club to strike 
him. Just as he was about to strike him, the boy cried out, “ Waka” 
djatcora! Nephew, I’m about to be killed.” Immediately there stood 
in front of him his nephew. The nephew then addressed the evil spirit. 
“What are you trying to do to the boy?” he asked. “Oh, nothing,” 
the brother-in-law answered; “I was just fooling with him.” — “ Well, 
I'll fool with you too,” the nephew said. And with that, he lifted his 
club and struck him on the head. It was like a thunder-crash, and the 
evil spirit was smashed to pieces. There was nothing left of him. Then 
the nephew addressed his uncle. “I’ll take the bear home for your 
grandmother.” He thereupon packed the bear. “Uncle,” he continued, 
“my mother has wronged you much, and although she was influenced, 
and compelled to do much of what she did, by the evil spirit, nevertheless 
you have a right to do with her what you will. I leave that to you en- 
tirely. If you think that you have suffered so much pain and hardship 
that you ought to have your revenge, you may kill her.’”’ — “ Well,” 
answered the uncle, “I have indeed grieved very much, not so much for 
my brothers and myself as for you; and, although I know she was influ- 
enccd by the evil spirits, she must not live.” 

So they went home to the old woman, and then the uncle went to his 
sister’s camp, killed her, and set the camp afire. They cut up the bear 
into chunks, and gave it to the old woman. Then the uncle said, “ Grand- 
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mother, I am going to leave you;” and the grandmother said, “ All right, 
grandson, I am going to leave you also. This is not my home. I just 
came up here to help you. My home is way down underneath the earth. 
The meat you gave me will last me almost as long as the world lasts, 
and all that I ask of you is to remember me occasionally by sacrificing 
some tobacco. I am the head spirit of the mice.” 

After she had departed, the nephew said, “‘ Well, uncle, now I’ll have 
to leave you too. I am going to my father. I only came here because my 
father asked me to.” But the uncle said, “‘ Nephew, if you go away, I’ll 
_ go along with you. You are not going to leave me here alone, are you?” 

* But the nephew replied, “‘ Uncle, Earth- Maker does not permit us to take 
human beings to our homes, and I am sure my father would not like it. 
If you don’t come along, I’ll give you all kinds of supernatural powers. 
We can give greater supernatural powers for the warpath than any other 
spirits Earth-Maker has created. I’ll also endow you with long life, and 
allow you to give to your children as long a life as you wish. I will also 
see that you have abundant game. You will only have to sit at your door 
to get all the game you desire. And as much wealth as you desire I will 
bestow on you. As Earth-Maker does not permit us to take human 
beings like yourself to our homes, you can only see us when we come on 
earth or when we appear to you in visions, when you are fasting.” But 
the uncle continued, “ No, nephew, I am going along with you. I can’t 
live without you.” As the nephew saw it was of no avail, he said, “Step 
in my trail four times as you are about to start.”’ And the uncle stepped 
in his trail four times as he was about to start, and up they went. 

. They came to the western horizon. When they came pretty near the 
home of the nephew, the uncle saw that the country was very similar to 
our own. They continued until they came to an oak timber; there they 
stopped. The nephew thereupon took his uncle between his palms and 
rubbed him; and he became smaller and smaller, until he was about the 
size of a thunder-bird egg. Then he placed him in a nest in the fork of one 
of the oak-trees, and said to him, “Uncle, stay here and be contented. 
Don’t be uneasy. I shall come back to you in four days to see how you 
are getting along.” He then went home to his father. 

His father asked him, “ Well, son, what have you been doing?” He 
knew very well what his son had been doing, but he merely asked the 
question to see what answer he would get. The son answered, “ Father, 
I have brought my uncle along with me.’’ — “ Well, where is he?” — 
“Over yonder in the tree. I’m going back to see him in four days.”” — 
“Well, son, it is not our custom to do what you have done; but as you 
have got him over here, I guess we will let it go.” 

After four days the nephew went to see his uncle, and he found him 
with his bill just sticking out of the egg, like a little chicken. “Uncle, 
you are doing fine; just be contented, and I will be back to see you in four 
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days.” When he came again, he found his uncle just hatched. “ Uncle, 
you are doing fine; just be contented, and I will be back in four days.” 
When he came again, he found his uncle standing on the edge of the nest. 
“Uncle, you are doing fine; just be contented, and when I return in four 
days, you can go to my father’s house with me.” When he came again, 
the uncle was standing on the top of the tree, just over the nest, —a 
full-grown beautiful thunder-bird. “Ah, uncle, you look fine! Your 
feathers are far more beautiful, and you look far stronger than any of 
the rest of us.” Thereupon the uncle jumped from the tree, and found 
his bow and arrows lying on the ground ready for him. He picked them 
up, and, together with his nephew, went to the home of Big-Hawk, the 
chief of the Thunder-Birds. 

Here he stayed for a few days. One day he said to his nephew, “Let 
us go out, take a look at the country, and shoot some pigeons.” So he 
and his nephew went around shooting pigeons with bow and arrow, and 
would stop to build a fire and cook their pigeons in the open. 

(The main food of the thunder-birds at that time were snakes and all 
kinds of subterranean and aquatic animals.) 

One day toward evening, the uncle, who was doing all the shooting, 
as his nephew only used a club, aimed at a pigeon; but the arrow missed 
aim, and struck a spring, where there was some white chalk. He went 
to get his arrow, and painted himself with the chalk that had adhered 
to the point of the arrow. When he joined his nephew later, the latter 
saw the chalk on his face, and said excitedly, “Where did you get that, 
uncle?” — “‘What do you mean?” asked the uncle. — “Why, what 
you have on your face. Those are the faces of the beaver, and big 
ones, too. You just give that to my father, and tell him that he may use 
half of it for himself, and give the other half to his people.”” The uncle 
said, ““ You are speaking foolishly, nephew ; I have not seen any beaver.”’ 
The nephew, however, replied, “ Uncle, that is a beaver, and that is all 
there is to it.”” — “ Well,” answered the uncle, “you can tell your father 
whatever you want to, but I’m not going to give him something I have 
not seen.’’ With that they started home, the nephew hurrying in order 
to inform his father of the great game they had discovered. 

When they got home, the nephew told his father that his uncle had 
found a very large beaver, and had given half of it to him and half to his 
people, to be used at a feast. The old man was delighted at this, and in 
the morning he took as many people as wanted to come along, roused the 
beaver out of his hole, killed him, and gave a great feast. From that time 
on the uncle and his nephew went out to hunt beaver regularly, and each 
time they found more. They also discovered other animals, — leeches, 
and different species of worms. 

After the uncle had lived among the thunder-beings for a number of 
years, hunting with his bow and arrow, the chief thunder-beings decided 
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to hold a secret meeting and discuss the advisability of keeping him 
among them. Big-Black-Hawk was also there. At that meeting it was 
decided that it would be impossible to keep the uncle with them forever, 
While he was unquestionably benefiting them very much, nevertheless 
it did not seem proper that an earth-born individual should live with 
thunder-beings. They did not decide upon any definite date, but they 
determined that he should not stay among them very much longer. 
When some of the younger Thunder-Birds heard of this decision, they 
resolved to get rid of him as soon as possible. 

Now, there was a very large water-spirit who inhabited a lake near by, 
whose banks were so steep and precipitous that the thunder-beings could 
never harm him with their thunder and lightning. They would often go 
around to look at him, but they could never injure him. 

The scheme of the young Thunder- Birds was to entice the uncle to the 
lake, and, while pretending to have him look at the water-spirit, push 
himin. So they told the nephew to come along with them, bringing his 
uncle. “Tell him,” they said, “to take his bow and arrow along, for we 
are going to look at the water-spirit, and perhaps your uncle, who does 
such wonderful things, can devise some means of capturing the spirit.” 

So they all went to the lake, and while the uncle was looking at the 
water-spirit, they pushed him in. The bank was extremely steep, and 
he was immediately killed. Then they went home, leaving the nephew 
to weep for his lost uncle. 

The nephew commenced mourning for him and walked around the 
lake for four years. One day while thus walking, he noticed a wing- 
feather drifting toward the bank. He took it home with him, rubbed it 
between his palms, and transformed it into a thunder-bird egg. Then he 
put it in the fork of an oak-tree, and he said, “ Uncle, I shall be back in 
four days.” When he returned after four days, the bill was just sticking 
out of the egg. ‘“That’s all right, uncle, I shall be back in four days.” 
When he came back, the egg was fully hatched. “It’s all right, uncle, I 
shall be back in four days.” At the end of the four days, the uncle was 
standing at the edge of the nest. “It’s all right, uncle, I shall be back in 
four days.” In the mean time the nephew had spoken to his father, Big- 
Black-Hawk, and he had said, ‘“ My son, we can’t have that uncle of 
yours around here; you will have to take him back to the place where 
he came from. You may tell him that he may have anything he wants.” 

Then the nephew went to his uncle and found him perched on the top 
of the tree just over the nest, but he did not look as beautiful nor as strong 
as he did the first time. He looked like an ordinary thunder-bird. He 
came down to greet his nephew, and they talked for a long time. The 
nephew told his uncle how he had mourned his death, but, in spite of all, 
his father would not allow him to stay with them. “ Earth-Maker would 
not like it,” my father says, “for he would not want human beings to live 
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together with the thunder-beings. Uncle, I have grieved long over what 
the thunder-beings did to you, and I am now going to take my revenge 
by telling you something. My father says that he will give you any one 
of the war-clubs that we possess. When you enter the lodge, you will see 
a large number of them hanging along the walls of the lodge. Some look 
much better than others; but there will be one right next to the door, 
that looks the shabbiest of them all. Take that one, and then you will 
make them weep just as they made me weep.” Then they went home, 
and Big-Black-Hawk told the uncle that he must return to earth, but 
that he would give him any of the clubs that he saw suspended in the 
lodge. 

The uncle got up, walked around the lodge, examining the clubs one 
after another. When he got near the door, he turned around and said, 
“JT thank you all for giving me this club, the worst of them all, for I don’t 
want to take the best one that you have. I shall be perfectly satisfied with 
this shabby one.”’ He took it, and, just as his nephew had said, all the 
thunder-beings hung their heads and wept. 

In the centre of the lodge there was a little bow] filled with some liquid. 
Big-Black-Hawk got up and presented it to the uncle, and told him to 
drink. As he drank he seemed to hear the voices of millions of people 
begging for their lives. What he drank was really the brains of all the 
people that he was going to kill on the warpath. “What happened while 
you were drinking,” Big-Black-Hawk said to him, “is a vision of what 
that club that you took is going to do for you.” 

Then the nephew took his uncle, and, rubbing him between his palms, 
transformed him into human shape again, and accompanied him back 
to earth. He said to him, “Uncle, you may see me whenever you want 
to,” and he bade him good-by and left him. 

The uncle joined a tribe of Indians, and immediately began to go on 
the warpath; and by virtue of his wonderful club he was able to kill as 
many persons as he wanted to. 

After he had gone on doing this for several years, the thunder-beings 
held another council, and Big-Black-Hawk said, “This will never do. 
If that man keeps on, he will soon destroy all the people on the earth. 
That club must be taken away from him.” So hesent his son down to tell 
his uncle that his club would have to be changed. The nephew came to 
the earth, and told his uncle that he would have to take his club away 
from him, but that he would substitute one in its place that would do him 
excellent service. The uncle was very much displeased to hear this. 
Then the nephew called a meeting of all the different spirits of the earth. 
He had his uncle make a club exactly like the one that was to be taken 
away. He also told him to make a whistle. If ever he was on the war- 
path, and would blow that whistle, it would be the same as the voice of a 
thunder-bird, and they would send him their powers. The club, too, 
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would possess great powers, although it would not possess the magical 
power of the first club. 

Then the spirits who were assembled in council said, “‘ We will endow 
him with our special powers.” The snake gave him the power of con- 
cealing himself. The carnivorous birds gave the power of telling where 
the enemy was, and of seeing themin the night-time. “In return for this, 
we shall eat the flesh of the people you kill,” they said. The spirits 
underneath the earth said, “ We shall give you a medicine. If you paint 
yourself with it, you will have more strength than your enemies. You 
will be able to outrun them; and if they follow you and get your scent, 
this will overpower them, and they will not be able to go any farther.” 
Then the nephew returned to his home. The war-club and the powers 
bestowed on the uncle were handed down from one generation to an- 
other, always remaining in a certain clan. 

Thus things went on until the Indians came in contact with the whites, 
They saw the steel points of the whites, and thought the club would look 
better if it contained these points. This they decided to do after a great 
meeting and feast had been held. 


2. —THE ORPHAN BOY WHO WAS CAPTURED BY THE BAD THUNDER- 
BIRDS 

In a little village there once lived an orphan boy and his grandmother. 
As the boy grew up, he found a chum of the same age. One day they 
went out to get some hickory-wood to make bird-arrows. When these 
arrows were ready, the orphan boy went out hawk-hunting. He cap- 
tured a young pigeon-hawk. He got fond of it, and kept it at home as a 

t. 
ge day he put some tobacco in a little bundle and tied it around the 
hawk’s neck. Soon after this the pigeon-hawk disappeared, but it re- 
turned not long after without the tobacco-bundle. So he put another 
bundle around its neck, and soon the bird again disappeared. This 
incident was repeated again and again. 

One day long after, when the hawk was full grown, the boy again tied 
a bundle of tobacco around its neck, and told the bird that he thanked 
it that it had stayed with him so long, but now that it was full grown, 
if it cared to, it could go wherever it wished. Thereupon the bird flew 
away and never returned. 

The two chums, one day, went out again to find some dogwood for 
pointed arrows. They went around the brush, and accidentally got sepa- 
rated, for it was a cloudy and rainy day. While they were separated, the 
bad thunder-spirits seized the orphan and carried him to their home. 

The chum hunted ior him a long time, but then gave up in despair 
and returned home. The chum returned day after day to the place where 
his friend had disappeared, to search for him and to mourn for him. 
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When the bad spirits seized the orphan, they tied him to the floor, 
binding his wrists and feet to stakes. Their purpose was to hold him in 
this position until there was nothing left in his stomach, because it was 
their rule that only then would they devour human beings. 

While the boy was thus extended, they watched him carefully in order 
to prevent his escape. 

One day the little pigeon-hawk thought he would go to see this person 
of whom the thunder-spirits were talking so much. What was his sur- 
prise to recognize in the prisoner the man who had given him all the 
tobacco, and with whom he had lived for so long a time. 

He went out and killed some pigeons; roasted them, and put some 
bones and some of the meat under his wings, and went back to see the 
prisoner. He managed as best he could to drop some meat into his 
mouth. He kept on doing this every day until the bad thunder-spirits 
began to mistrust him. “This man,” they said to themselves, “ought to be 
cleaned out by this time; and if he is not, that pigeon-hawk must be feed- 
ing him secretly.” So the next time the hawk appeared, they decided to 
put him out. One of them took hold of him and pushed him towards 
the door. The pigeon-hawk, however, intentionally fell into the fire, 
burnt himself badly, and, crying at the top of his voice, ran to his brother, 
Big-Black-Hawk, the chief of the Thunder-Birds. “What is the matter, 
brother?” the latter asked. So Pigeon-Hawk told his brother the whole 
story as piteously as he could, — how the man who was now starving 
had befriended him on earth, and given him much tobacco; and how he 
was now a prisoner and about to be devoured. 

Big-Black-Hawk got angry, and went over to the place where the 
prisoner lay, and told the spirits that they had done wrong in bringing 
this man up there to be eaten; that he had tried to be patient, and had not 
reprimanded them. When, however, they pushed one of their own com- 
rades into the fire, he could no longer be quiet. They could not have their 
prisoner. So he cut the prisoner loose, and took him along with him. 

Little Pigeon-Hawk, in the mean time, brought him pigeons, roasted 
them, and fed him, for he was almost starved to death. After the prisoner 
got stout again, he made a bow and some arrows for himself, and went 
out hunting with little Pigeon-Hawk. 

(After a while he found some beavers and grizzly bears, and the story 
repeats itself as in the preceding one. The first beaver was found through 
accident by an arrow falling into a well and getting smeared with chalk. 
When the orphan found they were anxious to have these beavers and 
grizzly bears, he went out hunting for them regularly. Now, these ani- 
mals had been there all the time, but being spirits themselves, like the 
thunder-spirits, they possessed the power of hiding themselves from 
them, although this did not protect them from the Indians.) 

After a while Big-Black-Hawk told his younger brother that he would 
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have to bring his human friend back tothe earth. “It is not that I don’t 
like him,” Big-Black-Hawk said, “but he does not belong here, and 
Earth-Maker would not approve of it.” So Big-Black-Hawk told the 
orphan that he had benefited the thunder-spirits very much, but that he 
could not remain with them, and would have to return to his home. He 
gave him a club, of which, however, he was to make a substitute be- 
fore he went back to earth. 

Pigeon-Hawk took him back; and when he came to the earth, the 
orphan made a club and returned the original to Pigeon-Hawk. 

The next evening his old chum came to the brush as usual, and was 
very much surprised to find him there. The orphan told his friend to go 
home and order some young unmarried people to build a lodge and have 
it scented with white-cedar leaves. 

The chum did as he was bidden; and after that, he, and the orphan 
armed with his club, went to the lodge and told the unmarried young 
people to go out hunting and bring a large buck, for they wanted to make 
a feast. The orphan assured the people that they would have no diffi- 
culty in finding one; they had but to go across the hill. 

They did as they were bidden, and came home with a large buck. 
Then he told them to invite to the feast as many people as they wished. 
After a few days, and when all were assembled in the lodge, the orphan 
told the people of his experiences in the land of the Thunder-Birds. He 
then told the unmarried people to get two more deer for next day’s feast. 
The next day he told them the same. On the fourth day he told them 
to get four big bears. On this day he told them that he and his friend 
were going to look around the country the next day, and, if any young 
men wished to come along, they might. 

They all understood what he meant; i.e. that he was going on the war- 
path; so a good many decided to go along. They travelled that day until 
noon. Then the orphan told a few of his companions to go a little way 
and kill some animals. At supper-time he told them the same. After 
supper he told his companions that he was going to attack a certain camp. 
The spirit-birds and other animals were helping and directing him, so 
that he knew he would have no difficulty in finding the camp he was in 
search of. 

When all was ready, they started out, and killed all the inhabitants 
of the camp. They kept on going from camp to camp, killing all the 
inhabitants. After they had killed the inhabitants of the fourth camp, 
the orphan told his friends that he was now going to stop, and would 
thereafter only go on the warpath in order either to revenge some one 
or to attack an enemy. 
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3. HOW THE TWO DIVISIONS OF THE WINNEBAGOES CAME TOGETHER 


There once was a village of Winnebagoes. The chief lived there. 
He ruled over all the people of that village. They did just what he asked 
them to do. One day a war-party started with his consent. 

Now, this chief had four daughters and two sons. The old man said 
to his older son, “‘ Young men of your age generally fast, and go out to 
the woods and pray that some great spirit may bless them; but you have 
never done what people of your age are accustomed to do.” 

It was the custom in the olden time that he who returned with a scalp 
should be given a wampum belt as a prize. This he had to give to one 
of his sisters. 

The young man, the older of the two brothers, went on a warpath. 
When the members of the warpath came back, he was the third of those 
who had taken a scalp. 

When Indians return from a warpath, they generally march through 
the village with the scalps suspended from poles. 

While they were thus marching through the village, the old chief saw 
his son, the third in the line. So he made fun of him, and said, “ As old 
as I am, if I were to go on the warpath, I should come back the first; 
and if I should go, my sisters would march around the village with the 
first prize.”’ The young man felt hurt, and walked out of the ranks, 
homeward. When he got home, his mother had his meal ready for him, 
which she had cut into chunks and put into a wooden bowl. The dish 
was set before the young man. Before he had taken anything, the father 
came in, and, taking some ashes, threw some into the dish. The boy did 
not eat anything. Four times war-parties started out, but only at the 
fourth time did the boy come home first. He did not eat anything at 
that time. Even on the return of the fourth expedition, the father made 
fun of the young man. When he arrived home, the father again threw 
ashes into his food. Then the young man took his blanket and wrapped 
himself in it, covering his head; and he sat down and said not a word. 
As he was lying down, he thought of his father’s actions. He thought 
that his father did not like him, and he preferred to die rather than to live. 
He went away toward the wilderness, taking his best clothing and bow 
and arrows, and blackened his face every morning. He wanted to die. 
He travelled four days, running all the time. Then he came to a village 


_on the morning of the fifth day. It was just about sunrise when he came to 


the village. It was foggy. He went up on a hill. When he got there, he 
saw the village lying underneath. He saw the long pole that stood in front 
of the chief’s house. When he first started from his home, he had made 
up his mind to die in the wilderness; but when he saw the village, he 
hated to go there and be killed. But he remembered that he had intended 
to go to the wilderness to die; so he grew brave again, and went to the 
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chief’s house. He put on his best clothes and marched towards the 
camp. 

While mourning, the perspiration had trickled over his blackened face 
and made long streaks. Then he went and stood in front of the chief’s 
house. The house of the chief, in the olden days, had a shed supported 
on four forked tree-stumps. While he was standing at the door of the 
house, the chief's youngest daughter was just coming out; and when 
she saw this man standing in front of the door early in the morning, 
she screamed at the top of her voice. Then her father said, “‘ What 
is the matter? Why are you yelling?” And she replied, “ My brother 
is standing at the door.” Her brother had been buried a day before that. 
(When a chief or any member of his family dies, the whole village gen- 
erally mourns.) The old man said, ‘Tell him to come in.”’ So they in- 
vited him in. As he walked, every one in the lodge looked at him, and 
noticed that he looked exactly like the dead person; his clothing was the 
same, and his movements were the same. The old man then told the 
public crier to announce to the people of the village that his son had 
come to life again; that the women should comb their hair, paint them- 
selves, and be joyful and happy, as before. Then they sent for the partner 
of the boy who had died. They told him that his partner had come to 
life again. 

In the old days the chief’s house had a scaffold in the rear, on which 
the chief’s son always slept. This scaffold was supported on four tree- 
stumps, and was about four feet from the ground, so that a little ladder 
was required to ascend to it. 

Then the old chief talked to his son, and said to him, “ Whenever you 
want to go anywhere, let your sister (waitcgéra*) and aunt (tcu”’wi" ’) 
know of it, because in this part of the world three, four, or even five 
pairs of moccasins would not last very long. They will make you all 
you need to carry on a trip.” 

The young man was a very lively, swift hunter. When he did not 
want to hunt, he would kill a few deer. One night his partner came 
home late in the evening, and said, “ Partner, I have just been notified 
that a party are going out travelling, and they told me to tell some person 
about it, so I have come to tell you.’”’ —“ Allright !”’ was the answer. The 
next day, as it was just getting dark, his partner came around again, 
and said, “They have already gone.”’ So both struck out on the trail 
immediately. They had determined upon a place to meet, and there they 
overtook the other members of the expedition. 

On the warpath it is customary for each person to fall in line in the 
order of his arrival at the meeting-place. A certain distance must also 
be observed between him and the next person. No person was per- 

1 Literally, “ younger sister,” said by a male. 
? Literally, “ father’s sister.” 
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mitted under any circumstances to pass in front of those ahead of him. 
When resting, it was the custom to look in the direction from which they 


had been coming. 


As the two partners had come last, they were the last in line. Then 
the head warrior’s nephew — the one who serves him — was told to 
count the number of men in the party. This he did, and found the 
expected number. “The whole party is here,” he said. Then the head 
warrior got up, and said, “ Follow me!” and they all got up but one. Now 
one man was lying on his belly, who did not get up when the others did. 
Then some one said, “Who is that lying down?” And a few looked 
down on this fellow, and they saw it was the chief’s son,—a very un- 
usual thing among Indians. So one of the party said, “Say, that is this 
prisoner we have.” This he said jokingly. Some of the others heard this 
remark about the so-called prisoner, and they said, “Stop saying that! 
for we don’t know who that prisoner is. He may be our protection.” 
Then they started to travel again. They travelled all night until morning. 
Then the warrior told his nephew to take the war-bundle and place it 
on the ground carefully and gently. Thereupon the head warrior arose 
and spoke. “Friends, I want to say something to you. Our chief’s son 
is along with us, and he has only one pair of moccasins with him. We 
shall each of us have to give him one pair of ours.” Every one consented, 
and the chief’s son thus had plenty to wear. Then they travelled again 
four days and four nights. When day dawned, the old chief arose, and 
said, “I am going to appoint one of you to go and kill an enemy for me.” 
So he took a handful of tobacco and walked up to an Indian named 
White-Eagle-Feather (Witca’wixcepsgaga’). White-Eagle-Feather took 
the tobacco, and said, “ You all know that I am the only one that can 
kill a man in the middle of his own village.” The man that passed the 
tobacco around went to all the others, offering them the same; but they 
all refused. When he came to the two who had joked about the so-called 
prisoner, they also refused, but added, “Give it to the prisoner we 
have.” They passed it to him, and he said, “Ha*ho’, all right! I am 
willing to follow suit to what White-Eagle-Feather said, and I will also 
bring you the scalp of one who wears a medal around his neck.”* Then 
these two started. Then the two men ran along all day until noon, when 
they came to a large rock; and White-Eagle-Feather said, “Here is the 
place where I usually sharpen my knife to cut the scalps of our enemies.” 
And then they began to whet their knives on the rock. “Don’t get too 
smooth an edge on your knife, but geta rough one, because you can cut the 
scaln off better,” said White-Eagle-Feather. They travelled until sundown, 
and then they came to the village of theirenemies. It was a very large vil- 
lage. They came upa long hill, and looked down upon the village. White- 


! The reference is to medals that have frequently been distributed among the chiefs 
of Indian tribes. 
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Eagle-Feather said, “I can stand up erect and look at them, but they 
cannot see me.” He looked out to find the chief’s lodge. The chief’s 
son said and did everything that White-Eagle-Feather said and did. In 
the evening they went down toward the village, and travelled all night 
among them, just as if they belonged there. They stayed until morning 
in front of the chief's house. The sun had come to the top of the trees. 
Then two people came out of the chief’s lodge. Each of the two Winne- 
bagoes then gave a war-whoop and attacked the two that had come out. 
The young chief killed his man first, scalped him, and took his medal, 
and said to White-Eagle-Feather, “I am going.”” White-Eagle-Feather 
joined him, and together they ran through the heart of the village. They 
ran together quite leisurely. After a while they were pursued, and the 
pursuers were gaining on them. White-Eagle-Feather made a jump or 
two and got ahead of the young man, and said, “‘ Young man, I am going. 
Do the best you can.” The enemy was getting nearer and nearer. As 
the enemy was thus gaining upon them, the two were running westward, 
away from the enemy’s camp. White-Eagle-Feather kept ahead of him, 
so that there were soon two hills between them. The two hills were a 
long distance apart, and the young chief took a spurt and ran as well as 
he could. Before White-Eagle-Feather got to the third hill, the young 
chief had overtaken him, and in passing he said, “ Young man, they are 
gaining upon us. I am going.’ With that, he sped away. In running 
they had circled all around the village, toward the direction in which 
they had entered. They travelled together all the time. White-Eagle- 
Feather had, up to then, been the only person who had been able to enter 
the enemy’s village and return to his own camp safely. The young chief 
seemed, however, to be just as great and nimble as himself. When they 
came in sight of their band, the members who had been watching for 
them saw them running on the prairie. “Ho, ho!” they said, “‘ White- 
Eagle-Feather is coming!” Such was the shout. And it was White- 
Eagle-Feather behind the young chief. The young chief slowed up then, 
and White-Eagle-Feather caught up with him. Now they were running 
side by side. They were then in plain sight of their band, and White- 
Eagle-Feather said to the young chief, “The way we shall do is this: 
if I get in first, I shall call for my first prize; then, when you get in, you 
can call for yours. That is the way we generally do here.” So the young 
chief said, “I am going to get the first prize,” and he ran as well as he 
could. The young chief got there first. The pipe was lighted, and held 
up to him to smoke. He took only three or four puffs, and called for the 
first prize. So they brought it to him, and put the wampum around him. 
Then White-Eagle-Feather entered. After both had finished smoking, 
White-Eagle-Feather arose, and said, “I wish to tell you all something. 
As long as I have been with you, for these many years, I have been the 
only one who has been able to enter the village of the enemy. Whenever 
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a man went along with me, he was killed, and I was the only one that 
returned. For that reason I always thought I was the bravest man. I 
have changed my mind now. This young man here has been made fun 
of because he was a stranger to us; but I say he is the bravest man among 
us, and I shall make friends with him.” Then the young chief arose, and 
said, “‘ Friend, the great spirits above, on this earth, and below the earth, 
call me ‘the Yankton’ (iha*ktuha"’ga). My name is not Prisoner-Man. 
White-Eagle-Feather wants to make friends with me, and I am going to 
make friends with him.” 

Then they went home from the camp. It took six days to reach their 
village. They danced with their two scalps. Thus they danced all sum- 
mer. After a while, the young chief married. White-Eagle-Feather also 
married. Both had sons. Both lived together in the same lodge. When 
enemies intended to come to the village, these two men in their dreams 
would have knowledge of it, and make preparations to defend them- 
selves. Then the great spirits told this young chief to go home to his 
brother and sister, because the two of them, who were both younger 
than himself, were sick and pining for him. (He had been away from 
his people for many years.) He returned home with White-Eagle- 
Feather. When they got there, in the night, the old man said, “Oh, my 
son!” but the old woman took a wooden poker and hit him with it, say- 
ing, “ You have no son. You abused your own son, and made him leave 
us for a long time. Whenever an enemy came, he knew it beforehand 
through his dreams, and was able to warn the people, and they were 
able to make preparations to meet the enemy.” He stayed with his 
people for four years, and after that he induced the two tribes to move 
together. From that time on, the members of White-Eagle-Feather’s 
band formed part of the Winnebago tribe. It was really the two parts 
of the Winnebago tribe that had thus come together. 


4. THE ORIGIN OF THE THUNDER-BIRD CLAN AND OF THEIR SPIRIT 
ABODE 


In the beginning Earth-Maker was sitting in space, when he came 
to consciousness ;* and nothing else was there, anywhere. He began to 
think of what he should do; and finally he began to cry, and tears began 
to flow from his eyes and fall down below him. After a while, he looked 
below him, and saw something bright. The bright objects were his tears, 


1 The origin myth of the Winnebago medicine-lodge begins with the same words. The 
phraseology is extremely similar, as are the incidents, up to the point where the four 
thunder-birds are created. Every incident up to that point, with the exception of the 
tears forming the seas, is found in the former legend. The wishing for light is not men- 
tioned there, and the earth is created by Earth-Maker, and is not the result of a wish. — 
The phraseology of the translation is strongly influenced by the translator’s acquaint- 
ance with biblical English, and does not correspond strictly with the Winnebago text. 
It is not to be taken as any evidence of missionary influence upon the contents of the myth. 
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that had flowed below and formed the present waters. When the tears 
flowed below, they became the seas as they are now. Earth-Maker began 
to think again. He thought, “It is thus: if I wish anything, it will become 
as I wish, just as my tears have become seas.” Thus he thought. So 
he wished for light, and it became light. Then he thought, “It is as I 
supposed, the things that I wished for, came into existence, as I desired.” 
Then he again thought, and wished for the earth, and this earth came 
into existence. Earth-Maker looked on the earth, and he liked it; but 
it was not quiet, it moved about, as do the waves of the seas. Then he 
made the trees, and he saw that they were good, but they did not make 
the earth quiet. Then he made the grass to grow, but the earth was not 
quiet yet. Then he made the rocks and stones, but still the earth was 
not quiet. However, it was nearly quiet. Then he made the four direc- 
tions (cardinal points) and the four winds.’ On the four corners of the 
earth he placed them as great and powerful people, to act as island- 
weights. Yet the earth was not quiet. Then he made four large beings 
and threw them down toward the earth, and they pierced through the 
earth with their heads eastwards. They were snakes. Then the earth 
became very still and quiet. Then he looked upon the earth, and he saw 
that it was good. Then he thought again of how things came into exist- 
ence just as he desired. Then he first began to talk. He said, “ As things 
become just as I wish them, I shall make one in my own likeness.” 
So he took a piece of clay (earth) and made it like himself.?, Then he 
talked to what he had created, but it did not answer. He looked upon 
it, and saw that it had no mind or thought; so he made a mind for it. 
Again he talked to it, but it did not answer; so he looked upon it again, 
and he saw that it had no tongue. Then he made it a tongue. Then he 
talked to it again, but it did not answer; and he looked upon it, and he 
saw that it had no soul; so he made it a soul. He talked to it again, and 
this time it very nearly said something. But it did not make itself 
intelligible, so Earth-Maker breathed into its mouth and talked to it, and 
it answered.* 

As the newly-created being was in his own likeness, Earth-Maker felt 
quite proud of him, so he made three more just like him. He made them 
powerful, so that they might watch over the earth. These first four he 
made chiefs of the Thunder-Birds; and he thought, “Some will I make 
to live upon the earth that I have made.” So he made four more beings 
in his own likeness. Just like the others he made them. They were bro- 

* The cardinal points and the winds have separate names, but these are interchange- 
able. Only one personage is meant. 

2 In the origin myth of the medicine-lodge, man is created from the rib of Earth- 
Maker, mixed with earth and rolled into a ball. 


* In the creation myth of the medicine-lodge_ the senses are infused into the clay image 
by Earth-Maker first touching his own mouth, ear, etc., and then touching the corre- 


sponding organ of the image. 
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thers, Ku’nuga, He’na"ga, Ha’kaga, and Na*yi'ga.' He talked to them, 
and said, ‘“‘ Look down upon the earth.” So saying, he opened the heavens 
in front of where they sat, and there they saw the earth (spread out below 
them). He told them that they were to go dewn there to live. “ And this 
I shall send with you,” he added, and he gave them a plant. “I myself 
shall not have any power to take this from you, as I have given it to you; 
but when, of your own free will, you make me an offering of some of it, 
I shall gladly accept it and give you what you ask. This shall you hold 
foremost in your lives.” It was a tobacco-plant that he had given them. 
He said also, “ All the spirits that I create will not be able to take this from 
you unless you desire to give it by calling upon them during fasts and 
offering it to them. Thus only can the spirits get any of it. And this also 
I send with you, that you may use it in life. When you offer anything, 
it shall be your mediator. It shall take care of you through life. It shall 
stand in the centre of your dwellings, and it shall be your grandfather.” 
Thus he spoke to them. What he meant was the fire. And then he gave 
them the earth to live on. So the four thunder-spirits brought the four 
brothers down to the earth. The oldest one, Ku’nu, said while on their 
way down, “ Brother, when we get to the earth and the first child is born 
to me, I shall call him King (chief) of the Thunders, if it be a boy.” 
On they came down towards the earth. When they got near the earth, 
it began to get very dark. Then the second brother said, “ Brother, 
when we get to the earth and a child is born to me, if it is a girl, it shall 
be called Dark.” They came to a place called Within-Lake at Red 
Banks, a lake near Green Bay. On an oak-tree south of the lake is the 
place where they alighted. The branch they alighted on bent down 
from their weight. Then said the third brother to his brothers, “The 
first daughter born to me shall be called She-who-weighs-the-Tree- 
Down-Woman.” Then they alighted on earth, but the thunder-spirits 
did not touch the earth. Then said the fourth and last brother to his 
brothers, “‘ Brothers, the first son that is born to me shall be called He- 
who-alights-on-the-Earth.” The first thing they did on earth was to 
start their fire. 

Then Earth-Maker looked down upon them, and saw that he had not 
prepared any food for them, so he made the animals, that they might 
have something to eat. The oldest brother said, ‘‘What are we going 
to eat?” Then the youngest two took the bow and arrows that Earth- 
Maker had given them, and started towards the east. Not long after, 
the third brother came into view with a young deer on his back; and 
the youngest brother also came with a young deer about two years old 
on his back. The deer that were killed were brothers, and those that 
killed them were also brothers. They were very much delighted that 
they had obtained food. Then said they, “Let us give our grandfather 

* These are the names for the first four sons among all Winnebagoes. 
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the first taste.” Saying thus, they cut off the ends of the tongues, and 
the heart, and threw them into the fire with some fat. The first people 
to call on them were the War-People (wo’nayiré va’fikcik"). They came 
from the west. Then came four others. They were the Thunders. 
Thus they were called, the youngest brothers. Then came those of the 
r earth.? Then came those of the Deer Clan. Then came those of the 
Snake Clan. Then came those of the Elk Clan. Then came those of 
the Bear Clan. Then came those of the Fish Clan. Then came those 
| of the Water-Spirit Clan, and all the other clans that exist. Then there 
) appeared on the lake a very white bird, Swan they called it; and after 
that, all the other water-birds that exist came. And they named them 
) in the order of their coming, until the lake was quite full. Then the 
|} people began to dress the deer-meat. Suddenly something came and 
alighted on the deer-meat. ‘What is that?” they said. Then said 
Ku’nuga, the oldest brother, “It is a wasp; and the first dog that I 
possess, if it is black, Wasp I shall call it.” Thus he spoke. “And as 
the wasp scented and knew of the deer-dressing, so shall the dog be 
towards other animals; and wherever the dog is, and animals are in 
the windward, he shall scent them.” They made a feast with the deer for 
Earth-Maker, and threw tobacco into the fire and offered it to him. 
And to the other clans they showed how fire was to be made, and gave 
them some. “For,” they said, “each of you must now make fire for 
yourselves, as we shall not always lend you some.” There the people 
made their home. It was just the time of the year when the grass comes 
as far as the knee (summer). 

One day they reported that something very strange was near the 
camp; but they said to themselves, “‘ We will leave it alone.” In a little 
while it moved nearer. Thus it moved toward the camp, and soon it 
began to eat deer-bones. They allowed it to become one of the clans, 
and took it into their house. It was the dog or wolf. They killed one of 
them, and made a feast to Earth-Maker, telling him all about what they 
had done. In the beginning the Thunder clansmen were as powerful as 
the thunder-spirits themselves. It was the Thunder-People who made 
the ravines and the valleys.* While wandering around the world, the 


| Thunder-People struck the earth with their clubs and made dents in 
! I strongly suspect that these War-People really represent the Hawk Clan. The few 
| Indians among the Nebraskan Winnebagoes who were referred to me as “‘ War-People” 
| belonged to the Hawk Clan. According to one informant, the third of the original Hawk 


brothers was the progenitor of the War-People. 

? Here my informant refers to the second “ phratry”’ of the Winnebagoes. The first 
“ phratry ” comprises the Thunder, Eagle, Pigeon, and Hawk people. 

5 According to others, the Thunder-People were merely transformed thunder-beings 
who took human shape at the general meeting of all the animals, near Red Bank, Green 
Bay. However, one other member of the Thunder-Bird Clan told me the story of their 
origin substantially as it is found here. They were called Thunder-People because they 
imitated the actions of the thunder-spirits. 
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the hills. That is the reason that the upper clans are chiefs of all the 
others, and that the least of all are the Dog-People. So it was. One 
day the oldest of the brothers lay down and did not rise again, and he 
did not breathe, and he became cold. “What is the matter with our 
oldest brother?” the three others said. Four days they waited for him, 
but still he did not arise. So the second brother was asked by his young- 
est brother what the trouble was. But he did not know anything about 
it, and told him to ask his third brother; but he did not know, either. 
Then the two older brothers asked the youngest one; but he did not 
know, either. Then they began to mourn for him, not knowing what 
to do or think. They fasted and blackened their faces, as we do now 
when we are mourning. They made a platform and laid him on it. 
When the snow’ fell knee-deep, the three brothers filled their pipe and 
went towards the place of the coming of the daylight, the east. There 
they came to the first being that Earth-Maker had placed in the east, the 
Island-Weight, as he was called. They came to him weeping, and went 
into his tent, turning the stem of their pipe in his mouth. They said, 
“Grandfather, our brother Ku’nu has fallen, and is not able to rise 
again. Earth-Maker made you great, and endowed you with all know- 
ledge, and thus you know all things.” He answered, and said, “My 
dear grandsons, I am sorry, but I do not know anything about it; but 
as you have started to find out, I would refer you to the one ahead of 
me (the north). Perhaps he can tell you.’ So, weeping, they started 
for the next one. When they got there, and told him their troubles, he 
told them he could not help them. “But,” he said, “perhaps the one 
ahead of me knows.” So they started for the third one (the west), but 
from him likewise they could learn nothing. He also referred them to 
the one ahead (the south). When they reached the fourth and last one, 
they entered the lodge, and, behold! there sat the three to whom they 
had gone before.? Here they asked the last one for help; and not only 
he, but the other three also, answered them, ‘‘Grandsons, thus Earth- 
Maker has willed it. Your brother will not rise again. He will be with 


' In ritualistic tales the word “ snow ”’ is expressed by the term “‘ the body of the nephew,” 
meaning the rabbit. The rabbit, the creator of the medicine-lodge, is known as hitcu"cge’- 
gikara’djire’ra (“him whom they call the nephew”) ; and when this phrase is used for him, 
it is always symbolical of snow. The term “hare” (wacdji"ge’ga) itself is never used 
with such a meaning. ‘ Snow knee-deep ”’ is also the name of one of the four divisions 
of the year, to which our seasons conform only in a rough way. 

? The visit to the four cardinal points also occurs in the creation myth of the medicine- 
lodge. There the rabbit seeks to discover whether death cannot be recalled. He has 
caused it by disobedience of his grandmother’s orders. However, there the first three 
give him no chance to talk, but calmly tell him that they know what he has come for, and 
that they can give him no information, referring him to the one ahead in each instance. 
The last one, however, instead of answering his question, simply tells him that if the pre- 
ceding three spirits, all of whom are so much more powerful than he, could not give him 
any information, how could he be expected to. 
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you no more in this world. And as long as this world lasts, so it will be 
with human beings. Whenever one reaches the age of death, one shall 
die, and those that wish to live long will have to attain that age by good 
actions. Thus they will live long. Into your bodies Earth-Maker has 
placed part of himself. That will return to him if you do the proper 
things. This world will come to an end some time. Your brother shall 
keep a village in the west for all the souls of your clan, and there he shall 
be in full charge of all of you. And when this world is ended, your 
brother shall take all the souls back to Earth-Maker; at least, all those 

who have acted properly. Thus it was. Now you may go home and 

i | bury your brother in the proper manner.” The Thunder-People 

} thanked the four spirits and left their tent. When they got home, they 

| took their brother’s body, dressed him in his best clothes, and painted 
his face. Then they told him where he was to go, and buried him with 
his head toward the west, and with his war-club. They placed the 
branch of a tree at his grave, and painted a little stick red’ and tied it 
to the tree, so that nothing should cross his path on his journey to the 
spirit-abode.? If any thing or animal should cross his path on that 
journey, he must strike it with his club and throw it behind him, so 
that those relatives he has left behind on earth might derive blessings 
in war and attain long life. He would have his pipe and food along with 
him on his journey, and thus the things that he throws behind him will 
be a blessing for those still remaining on earth. Also the life he leaves 
behind him (i. e. the years that, had he lived to a normal age, are still 
due him) and the victories that he might have gained, — all these he is to 
give to his relatives. The riches he might have had, — or, in fact, any- 
thing that he could possibly have had, — he is asked to give to these 
relatives. Then they will not feel so unhappy and lonesome. Such is 
the story up to the time that the spirit starts on his journey to the spirit- 
land. 

The Winnebagoes always encouraged one another to die on the war- 

path, because, if one dies in battle, the person would really not lose 
consciousness, but simply live right on in the spirit, and death would 
seem to him as if he had stumbled over some object. So they would say. 
If you wish to have a happy life as a spirit, do not die in your house. 
If you die in your house, your soul will wander all over the earth in 
want, and when people eat at the four-nights’ wake, you will not get 
anything. If they drink water, you will remain thirsty. It is said that 
! The oldest brother, according to many Winnebagoes, is supposed to have had red 
hair. 
? The remainder of this myth is practically a summary of “‘ The Journey to the Spirit 
Abode,” as related on the last night of the four-nights’ wake. It does not belong to what 
goes before, but is merely a descriptive detail added by the informant. The foregoing 
myth is related at the winter feast given by the possessors of the sacred bundles of the 
Thunder Clan. Each clan has its own origin myth and winter feasts. 
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people not dying on the warpath will, as spirits, have to content them- 
selves by pointing to food and drink, and licking their fingers. Those 
that die in battle have a village four days’ distant from the general vil- 
lage of the souls. They are in need of nothing, as they plant and raise 
their own food, and have so many clothes that they look as if they were 
covered with furs. They play ball and have lots of fun, ride horseback, 
and dance. If any of them should desire to return to the earth and be- 
come alive again, theycan do so. The wounds, however, from which they 
died, remain with them in the spirit world. Those who lost their scalps 
are without scalps. Some are without heads, and some without scalp- 
locks. They can see their relatives here on earth whenever they wish to. 
So the people encouraged one another to die bravely and on the war- 
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TWO TAHLTAN TRADITIONS 


BY JAMES TEIT 


Tue Tahltan tribe, a branch of the Nahanni, belongs to the Athapas- 
can family. They differ from the main body of the Nahanni, having 
adopted much of the culture of the Tlingit, whom they adjoin on the 
north and northwest.’ The bands living farther east retain the simple 
culture probably original to them; although still farther east, near the 
Mackenzie River, they appear to be under the influence of a different 
culture. The Tahltan occupy a considerable extent of territory around 
the head of the Stikine, Tahltan, and Nahlin Rivers. They extend north 
to Teslin, and east to Dease River. The Nahanni depend almost entirely 
on hunting and trapping, and many bands are still in a comparatively 
primitive condition. Although more than half the interior of British 
Columbia is inhabited by Athapascan tribes, practically nothing is 
known of their mythology, customs, and beliefs, excepting the Carriers, 
who have been studied by Father Morice, and the Chilcotin, who have 
been studied by Father Morice, Drs. Farrand and Boas, and by the writer. 

The Taku are a branch of the Tlingit. The term is applied by the 
whites to the Tlingit of Taku River and the interior generally, although 
those of Atlin are usually called Tagish. Tlingit-speaking people occupy 
the whole northwestern interior of British Columbia, south to and in- 
cluding the valley of the Taku and its tributary, the Nakina. This in- 
cludes Atlin and Teslin Lakes, the Nasutlin River to its head, and the 
Big Salmon River to its mouth in the Yukon territory. These people 
have intermarried to some extent with Athapascan tribes. They depend 
on hunting and trapping as much as the Tahltan, whom they resemble 
very much in culture. Some families from the interior make periodic 
trips to the coast, following the Nakina River to its mouth, and then take 
canoes down the Taku River to Juneau. 


STORY OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE TAHLTAN AND THE TAKU 


A desultory warfare between the Tahltan and Taku had continued 
for several years. A number of people on both sides had been killed. 
The Taku had almost exterminated a large camp of Tahltan at the 
mouth of Salmon Creek, and the Tahltan had on one expedition killed 
many Taku on the Taku River. The nearest village of the Taku was 
at the mouth of the Nakina, and the village of the Tahltan closest to it 
was Tagoon on the Nahlin River.’ It was springtime, and the people of 


! See “‘ Notes on the Tahltan Indians of British Columbia” (Boas Anniversary Vol- 
ume, pp. 337 ef seq.). 

*, Both these villages are now deserted, and their sites are visited only occasionally by 
members of the respective tribes. 
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Tagoon were short of food. Four men from Tagoon went down to within 
the confines of the Taku country to catch spring salmon. They said to 
their friends, “If we do not return within three or four days, you may 
assume that the Taku have killed us.” 

These men discovered a fishing-place of the Taku. Signs of people 
were still fresh; and fishing-utensils, such as poles and spears, were 
lying about. They helped themselves to these, and began to fish. One 
of the men fished right at this spot; and his three companions, on the 
stream a little above. While they were thus engaged, a large party of 
Taku observed them. They went down to the stream and surrounded 
the men. Some of them crept unobserved to a rock overlooking the 


place where the lone man was fishing, and threw rocks into the water all . 


around him. When he ran away, the party amused themselves by throw- 
ing stones at him from all directions, before they finally seized him. His 
companions also took flight, but were intercepted; and, seeing them- 
selves surrounded on all sides by many people, they considered it useless 
to resist, so they threw away their arms, and allowed themselves to be 
taken. The four captives were tied each with a squirrel-skin rope around 
his neck and waist. A man held the end of each rope, and they were 
marched down to the Nakina village, where the party was going to take 
their canoe to go down the Taku River. Some of them belonged to the 
lower part of the river, and others to the interior. 

The party held a consultation as to how they should deal with their 
prisoners. Some said, “Let us kill them at once.” Others said, “Let 
us take them to the place where the Tahltan massacred so many Taku, 
and let us kill them there. They will be a sacrifice to our dead.” Still 
others said, “‘ Let us take them to the coast and make slaves of them.” 
The chief decided to take them down the river. The day they were to 
embark they were led to the canoes in the same fashion as before; but 
the people, while preparing for leaving, did not watch them closely. One 
young man who was being brought down behind the others, and was 
being led to the canoe, managed to loosen the squirrel-skin ropes attached 
to his neck and waist. Suddenly he disengaged himself and ran off at 
top speed. The Taku chased him, but he was too swift-footed and en- 
during for them, and got away by running uphill. In vain they fired 
arrows at him. 

The other captives were taken in the chief’s canoe, and were closely 
watched oh the way down the river. On reaching their destination, they 
were allowed the liberty of walking around where they chose, for it was 
considered impossible for them to escape to their tribe from that distant 
place, and through such a difficult country, without being overtaken or 
dying on the way. They were also given plenty to eat, for a well-fed 
slave was of more value than one half famished and miserable-looking. 
Their clothes were taken from them, and each was furnished with a 
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goat-wool blanket, their only clothing. They were not supplied with 
any moccasins, for fear that they might try to make their escape. 

The Taku held another consultation, and it was decided that at a cer- 
tain time when the people were ready the captives should be taken up 
the river, and killed at the exact spot where the Taku had been slaugh- 
tered by the Tahltan three or four years previously. They were to be 
offered as sacrifices at this place with much ceremony, and many Taku 
were intending to witness their deaths. An old man and an old woman 
had given the prisoners this information, so they made up their minds 
to escape at the first possible chance. They commenced to cache all the 
old moccasins that they found. One woman who took pity on them 
cached moccasins, knives, and flint and steel for them in different 
places, and told them where to find them. 

One night they ran away, and in the morning met an old man who 
had been friendly to them returning from a hunt. He hailed them, and 
offered them meat and other assistance; but they were afraid, and hur- 
ried on without heeding him. The men had made their escape just when 
the Taku were about to ascend the river to execute them. 

The Taku were much disappointed, and a large party followed the 
fugitives for several days without being able to overtake them. For five 
days the three men travelled without eating and without stopping. On 
the fifth day they came to a place where beaver were numerous. They 
caught four, and, after eating, they continued their flight. 

On arriving opposite Tagoon, they found the people of that place all 
away. Before leaving, they had destroyed the bridge across the river. 
They went farther up to other places, but no one was to be seen. All the 
Tahltan of Nahlin and Chesley Rivers had gone east and south for fear 
of the Taku, and had destroyed the bridges across these rivers. The 
men proceeded up the north side of the main streams, and, crossing at a 
shallow place, went up on Level Mountain. Here, from an eminence, 
they saw smokes of camps in various directions. 

Approaching the nearest one, they came upon a woman wailing, and 
lamenting the loss of her husband. It happened that this was the camp 
of the wives of these three men. Believing themselves widows, they 
had come up here together to snare ground-squirrels for winter use. The 
husband of the woman approached her. He was naked excepting a piece 
of goat-wool robe around his shoulders. The men had from necessity cut 
up their robes for use on their feet, and each now had only enough left 
to make a kind of cape. When the woman saw her husband, she believed 
him to be a ghost, and she excitedly called to the other women. When 
they realized that these were really their husbands, they were overjoyed, 
and made a signal fire to call the people together. They came, and, after 
listening to their story, agreed that they would go on an expedition 
against the Taku. 
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The following spring, when the snow was well crusted and snowshoe- 
walking good, the Tahltan assembled, and, with the four men as guides, 
went on the warpath against the Taku. While still within the confines 
of the Tahltan country, they met two caribou chased by two Taku men. 
They killed these men on the spot. On the fourth day the Tahltan 
reached the place where the Taku had camped the previous night. 
The Taku had broken camp when the hunters did not return, fearing an 
attack by the Tahltan. 

The next day they had difficulty in following them, as the Taku had all 
separated in twos and threes, going in different directions. They found, 
however, that all met again at night, and camped together. After fol- 
lowing them for three days, they found them encamped. The Taku 
evidently thought they had travelled far enough away to be safe, and 
had constructed a large sweat-house, in which all the adult men were 
now sweating, the rest of the party being in the camp near by. The 
men had all their weapons hanging in a bush near the sweat-house, their 
clothes and some tools being scattered around. Unperceived the Tahltan 
surrounded them. A boy who was playing around shooting arrows 
fired an arrow, which fell among the Tahltan. When he came forward 
to pick it up, he noticed the enemies in hiding. He made no cry, however, 
but, seizing his arrow, was about to run back with it, when a Tahltan 
clubbed him. 

The Tahltan ran to the sweat-house, threw it down, and dispatched 
all the inmates excepting one man, who seized a fire-drill and managed 
to get away. While the Tahltan were slaughtering the men who were 
sweat-bathing, a Taku woman who was near by seized a spear from the 
bush, attacked the Tahltan from behind, and killed two of them before 
they could dispatch her. Some of them pursued the man who had 
escaped, and soon overtook him on the ice of a lake, and killed him. 
He had no chance to make his escape, as he was naked, and without 
snowshoes could make no headway in the deep snow. They killed the 
whole Taku party, including the children, and spared only four young 
women, whom they told to seek out their tribe and relate the fate of their 
friends. They spared them because the four Tahltan men had been 
well treated and helped to escape by a woman. From this place the 
Tahltan party returned. 

As soon as the ground was free of snow, a large party of Taku, includ- 
ing a few women, invaded the Tahltan country, bent on revenge. The 
Tahltan made signal-fires all over the country, and assembled a party 
equally as large as that of the invaders. The latter crossed Chesley 
River at the ford near the mouth of Salmon Creek, and the two parties 
met on an open flat near the crossing. The Tahltan party had women 
with them, who were prepared for battle also. The parties talked to each 
other from a distance; and the chief of each, armed only with a knife, 
went forward, and they met halfway. The Tahltan chief was the father 
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of the present chief, who is now a very old man. The people of each 
party held their weapons in hand, ready to attack each other. The chiefs 
sat down, and, taking sticks, counted the numbers slain on each side 
since the war began. The chiefs sometimes brandished their knives, and 
several times nearly fell a-fighting before a satisfactory arrangement was 
reached. During the war a larger number of Taku had been killed than 
of Tahltan; and since the life of each man, woman, and child on both 
sides was reckoned at a certain price, the Tahltan had to pay a con- 
siderable amount to the Taku. On the conclusion of the agreement, the 
Tahitan feasted the enemy, and each of the parties gave a dance. 
When they parted, one important man of each party went with the 
other to stay for one year as hostage. At the appointed time the following 
year the two tribes met again at the same place and exchanged hostages. 
Each side feasted the other and exchanged a large number of presents. 
The Tahlitan paid the blood-money they owed, and a peace was con- 
summated between the two tribes which has lasted to the present day. 


THE THREE SISTER ROCKS 


There are three large rocks in the Stikine River between Glenora and 
Telegraph Creek, known to the whites as “Three Sister Rocks.” The 
Tahltan tell the following story of their origin. Once a long time ago in 
the Tahltan country a number of people were living together. A girl of 
one family was discovered to have had connection with a dog, and this 
made her relatives and the other people so ashamed that they deserted 
her. After they had gone, she and the dog lived together as husband and 
wife. After a time she gave birth to three pups, — two males and a 
female. When they had grown to be big, the mother suspected the boys 
of having connection with their sister, and to make certain of this she 
smeared gum on the girl’s hands at bedtime. Next morning she dis- 
covered the marks of their sister’s hands on the backs of both the boys. 
This confirmed her suspicions. She then left home with her husband 
and children, and journeyed north. Reaching the Stikine River, she 
crossed over to the north side, and then asked the children to follow. 
They crossed one above another in the stream, all holding hands. The 
father stayed on the south bank of the river and watched them. The 
youngest boy was downstream, his elder brother farthest upstream, 
their sister being between them. When they were in the middle of the 
river, their mother called to them to let go the youngest. They did as 
directed, the current taking him downstream. At the same time the 
other two disjoined hands; and immediately the whole group, including 
the parents, were transformed into stone. The dog-children now form 
the rocks in the river known as “ The Three Sisters.”” The smallest rock 
is more detached and farther downstream. The rocks on each side of the 
river opposite are the Dog and the Woman. 
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SHAWNEE FOLK-LORE 
BY J. SPENCER 


In the autumn of 1858 I was appointed to the Shawnee Indian 
Methodist Mission, where I remained for two years. During this time, 
Charles Bluejacket, my interpreter, a man of consistent piety and of a 
fine and well-cultivated intellect, frequently talked to me of the ancient 
customs and manners of his people, and of their former rites and cere- 
monies. Many of the folk-tales which appear in this paper were told me 
on these occasions, but a few I have gathered from other trustworthy 
sources. 


SHAWNEE TRADITION OF THEIR ORIGIN 


The Shawnee tradition of the creation and the antediluvian period, 
as told to me, agrees in all essential points with the Mosaic record. 
The first real divergence is in connection with the Flood. The tradi- 
tion gives an account of the white man’s great canoe, and of the sav- 
ing of a white family, just about as the Bible has it; but, in addition, 
it states that an old Indian woman was also saved. After the Flood she 
lived in a valley, with a hill intervening between her and her white 
brother and his family, over which she could see the smoke rise from 
the white man’s wigwam. When the sense of her loneliness and destitu- 
tion came over her, she began to weep very bitterly. There then ap- 

a heavenly messenger, and asked her why she was so sorrowful. 
She told him that the Great Spirit had left her white brother his family, 
but she was just a poor old woman alone, and that there was to be an 
end of her people. Then said the visitor, ‘“‘ Remember how the first man 
was made,” and then he left her. From this she knew that a new cre- 
ation was meant: so she made small images of children from the earth, as 
directed, as the Great Spirit had made the first man. When, however, 
she saw that they had no life, she again wept. Again the messenger ap- 
peared, and inquired the cause of her grief. She said she had made 
children from clay, but that they were only dirt. Then said the visitor, 
“Remember how the Great Spirit did when the first man was made.” 
At once she understood, and breathed into their nostrils, and they all 
became alive. This was the beginning of the red men. The Shawnees 
to this day venerate the memory of the one they call their Grandmother 


as the origin of their race. 
Told by CHARLES BLUEJACKET. ! 


' Charles Bluejacket was born on the Huron River, Michigan, in 1816. He was the 
son of Jim Bluejacket, a war-chief, and grandson of Wey-zah-pih-ehr-senh-wah, the 
Bluejacket who had been stolen in his young boyhood from a Virginia family. At the 
time of capture he wore a blue jacket or blouse, hence the name of the family. He became a 
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HOW THE SHAWNEES REACHED THIS CONTINENT 


The tribe, in their journeyings, came to a great water. This water, 
according to one tradition, they crossed on the back of a turtle; but 
according to another legend, a stranger appeared to them in a boat, and 
offered to take them across to the other shore. His boat was so small 
that all at first hesitated to enter it. Finally one stepped into it, and 
immediately the boat expanded in size. This encouraged others, and 
at each addition of a passenger the boat continued to grow larger. 
Finally, when all had entered the boat who wished to, the stranger 
brought them safely to the hither shore, and then disappeared. From 
this place they wandered in a southerly direction until they reached 
the southern part of what is now the United States; hence their name, 
Shawnee, properly Shawano, commonly interpreted ‘ Southerners.” 

It is understood that the great water here referred to was far to the 
north. 


DIVISIONS INTO PHRATRIES 


The Shawnees have five divisions, which may be regarded as phratries, 
or perhaps as originally distinct tribes; and the members of these divi- 
sions occupied different sides of the council-house in their public 
assemblies. They claimed that they could tell to which division any 
one belonged by his general appearance. In some sense each division 
maintained its identity. The names of these divisions are Chilahcahtha 
(Chillicothe), Kispokotha (Kispogogi), Spitatha (Mequachake), Bi- 
cowetha (Piqua), Hathawekela (meaning uncertain). They claim to be 
the Elder Brother among the Shawnees, as being the first created of the 
tribe Piqua. (‘‘ Handbook of the American Indians.”) 

All of these divisions are supposed to have a legendary origin. We 
give that of the Piqua band as follows: — 

In ancient times the Shawnees had occasion to build a large fire; and 
after it had burned down, a great puffing and blowing was heard, when 
up rose a man from the ashes: hence the name Piqua, which means “a 


man coming out of the ashes.” 
Told by J. B. Frnwey.' 


famous war-chief. Charles came with his tribe from Ohio to Kansas in 1832. At an early 
period of his life he embraced Christianity, and erelong became prominent in church 
affairs. For many years he filled the important position of both church and government 
interpreter. In 1859 he was licensed to preach by the Methodist Mission Church, and not 
long after was elected head chief of his tribe. He died at Bluejacket, Oklahoma, Oct. 29, 
1897, at the age of eighty-one years. The Bluejackets were members of the Rabbit Clan. 

1 The Rev. James B. Finley was a noted missionary of the Methodist Church among 
the Wyandots, to which tribe he had been sent by his church in 1821. During his long 
residence among the Indians he became conversant with other tribes, especially with the 
Shawnees. The Piqua legend he quotes in his book Life among the Indians, from an un- 
published manuscript. 
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CLANS 


Originally the Shawnees were divided into twelve clans: viz., Rabbit, 
Raccoon, Panther, Turtle, Wolf, Deer, Turkey, Snake, Bear, Wildcat, 
Eagle, and Owl. All of these clans had a mythological origin; but it 
would be tedious to give these myths, even if we knew them. We give 
one, however, taken from Huron Wyandotte Mythology, which will be 
found to be similar to all others. 


HURON LEGEND OF THE SNAKE CLAN 


An old woman and her grand-daughter lived in a lodge in the pine- 
woods. From the best hunters and greatest warriors of the tribe the 
young woman had offers of marriage. She was haughty, and would 
speak to none of her people. These women were of the Deer Clan. So 
it seems she (the young woman) was wandering about her lodge in the 
wilderness of the pine-woods. She saw in the distance a fine-looking 
young man. He approached her with insinuating addresses. She de- 
sired him much. He carried her away to his own lodge. They lived 
there for some time. His mother lived in their lodge. 

One day she went into the woods. She left him lying down. She came 
back to the lodge and looked among the skins where he was lying. There 
was a great heap of snakes. When she looked again, there was one 
snake, — a big snake. She cried aloud and was terrified. His mother 
said to him, ‘‘ Why did you do this?” (i. e. turn into a snake). 

She turned about, and fled for life towards the seacoast. When she 
reached the coast, she found a man in a canoe, who told her to jump on 
board. When she had done so, he paddled at lightning speed to the 
other shore. 

When the man and the young woman in the canoe had gone some 
distance, they heard the snake man coming in pursuit, calling to his 
wife, and entreating her to return. He came to the water and waded in 
a way, in his effort to follow her, always crying out to her to return. 
When the snake man went into the water in pursuit, the Black Cloud 
rolled across the sky, and Heh-noh slew him with a fiery dart. 

The man with whom she embarked conveyed her safely to the other 
shore. Upon her arrival there, she saw a man, who said, “‘ Follow me.” 
He took her to a medicine-man. Her children were called snakes; and 
from these is descended the Snake Clan. 

An old chief explains that Indians do not believe that they really 
descended from animals, but that animals are merely regarded as 
emblems of their clans. These animals are not regarded in any sense as 
sacred, and were never worshipped by the Shawnees. 

Told by W. C. Connetty.' 


* William E. Connelly, author of Wyandot Folk-Lore and other works of value, is 
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JOURNEY OF THE SOUL 


When a member of the tribe died and was buried, it was the ancient 
custom to keep a fire burning for three nights at the head of the grave of 
one just dead. A small opening was made from the mouth of the dead to 
the surface by inserting a long rod through the newly filled grave, then 
withdrawing it. Provisions were also kept at the head of the grave for 
three nights. They explained this custom by saying that it took three 
days and nights for the spirit to reach the spirit land. 

Told by CHARLES BLUEJACKET. 


FEASTING THE DEAD 


It was a custom to feast the dead to keep off sickness. It was believed 
that if the dead were neglected, they would become angry and return to 
earth and afflict their friends with various forms of disease in revenge 
for the neglect. So strong was the belief in this superstition, that even 
Christian Indians would sometimes practise it secretly, of course, in 
times of much sickness. The writer learned that in one instance an offi- 
cial member of his church, because of much sickness in his family, placed 
food for the dead under a bed in his home, to placate his angry dead 
relations, whom, according to their ancient belief, he had neglected. 

Told by CHARLES BLUEJACKET. 


THE GREEN-CORN FESTIVAL 


No one was allowed to use any corn, even from his own field, until the 
proper authority was given. When the corn was sufficiently advanced 
for use, the one who had the authority fixed the date for the corn feast 
and dance. On this occasion great quantities of roasting-ears were 
prepared, and all ate as freely as they desired. After this feast, all could 
have what they wished from the field. This was probably the most 
highly esteemed peace festival. Very properly it might be called “the 
feast of first-fruits.” Another feast was held, but probably not so uni- 
versally, in the fall, — a feast of in-gathering; and another in the spring 
at planting-time, to secure the favor of the Great Spirit, that they might 
have a bountiful crop. These were all religious festivals, and were 
accompanied by chants and dancing. 

Told by CHARLES BLUEJACKET. 


A RELIGIOUS CUSTOM 
Once a year, at stated periods, the women carried wood and made a 
big fire. At midnight the chief brought out a mysterious bundle and 
took from it some great long feathers. The men dressed themselves in 


still a comparatively young man, with a bright literary future. He is a member of the 
Wyandot tribe by adoption. His home is in Topeka, Kansas. 
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these (putting them in their hair was the usual custom) and sang. If, 
while they were singing, they could hear the Mother Spirit sing, that 
was a sign that the world was not coming to an end that year. 

Told by Nancy CHovureav.* 


HOW THE WILDCAT GOT ITS SPOTS 


A long time ago a Wildcat pursued a Rabbit, and was about to catch 
him, when the Rabbit ran into a hollow tree. The Wildcat took a posi- 
tion in front of the entrance, and told the Rabbit that he would remain 
there until the Rabbit, from hunger, would be compelled to come out; 
that he need not think of escape. After a time the Rabbit said he would 
come out and let the Wildcat make a meal of him on one condition, and 
that was that the Wildcat should make a fire in front of the tree, saying, 
that, as soon as a bed of coals sufficient to roast him had been prepared, 
he would come out and be roasted; that he did not want to be eaten raw. 

The Wildcat built the fire as directed ; and when the sticks were burned 
to coals, he settled himself on his haunches and notified the Rabbit that 
all was ready, whereat the Rabbit gave a spring, striking all his feet 
into the coals, knocking them into the face and over the breast of the 
Wildcat, and then escaping. This burned the hair in spots in the cat’s 
breast ; and when it grew out again, it was white. This is why the wildcat 
has white spots on its breast. 

This story was told by a member of the Rabbit Clan as a good joke on 
the Wildcat Clan. 

Told by CHARLES BLUEJACKET. 


WHY THE DEER HAS A SHORT TAIL 


Once there was a brother and sister who lived alone in their lodge. 
The brother said one morning, “I want to hunt, for we must have some 
meat.” He put some water in a shell in a corner of the lodge, and told 
his sister not to drink it, for, if he were killed while out hunting, the 
water would turn red, and thus give her warning. Then, telling her not 
to parch the little ears of corn, he went off into the forest. 

After her brother had gone away, she began to think, “ What is the 
mystery about this corn, that I should not pop it? But I am going to 
see.” So after a while she got down the little ears of corn, and shelled 
the kernels off the cob, and began to pop the corn. It popped, and the 
little grains became large and white, and smelled good. She popped and 
popped ; and the little lodge became fuller and fuller of the white corn, 
until finally, when it was all popped, she was crowded back against the 
wall. Then she heard the deer coming, for they smelled the corn. They 


* Nancy Chouteau was born in Wapakoneta, Auglaize County, Ohio, in 1831. Her 
father, John Frances, was an hereditary chief. She is still in excellent health, and resides 
with a daughter in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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crowded up to the door and began to eat. More deer came, little and big; 
and they ate and ate, and finally they had eaten all the corn. Then they 
looked around to see if there was anything else they could eat. She had 
hidden under a skin in a corner; but they saw the skin move, and they 
told her to come out, and then they put her on the antlers of the big deer, 
Then they all went off together, the big deer first, they following. 
t) When the brother came back, he saw what his sister had done, and he 
called up everything ; and two big black snakes came to help him find his 
Vy sister. He said, “Put your teeth together, and help me find my sister.” 
i They did so, and carried him fast to find his sister. They were the evil 
; spirits. They knew the way the deer went, and followed all day and all 
night, and the next day they saw the deer. When the deer saw the pur- 
suit, they all gave up and stuck their heads in the ground, and the brother 


overtook them and got his sister. He then kicked the tails off of the deer 
and made them short. This was the punishment they received. 

Because his sister had disobeyed him, he painted her legs red; and 
i she turned into a duck and went and swam in the creek. He himself 
if turned into a wolf and went off hunting. They never turned back into 
| people again. 
Told by Mrs. J. A. Sttnson.! 


THE SERPENT TRADITION 


| ~ Our old men (meaning the elders and wise men in the far remote past) 
used to tell our people that a great serpent would come from the seas and 
destroy our people. When the first European vessel came in sight, the 
Indians saw the pennant, with its forked end darting and moving like 
| the forked tongue of the serpent. “There,” said they, “is the serpent 
. our old men have been telling us about!” 

i] When the old men first tasted rum, tears ran down their cheeks. 
“This,” they said, “is what will destroy our young men.” 
| 


Told by CHARLES BLUEJACKET. 


LEGEND OF GREED 


The white man asked us for a small piece of land, —a piece that a 
y string cut from a buffalo-hide would reach around. We told him, “Cer- 
tainly, we will gladly make you so small a grant as that!” whereat the 
white man began to cut a very small strip from the edge of the hide, 
h cutting around it. This he kept on doing, going round and round, until 
; the hide was all converted into a very long string that surrounded a large 
: piece of land. 


Told by CHARLES BLUEJACKET. 


! ! Mrs. Julia A. Stinson is a greatly respected member of the Shawnee tribe, a member 
of one of the head families of her people. 
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WITCHCRAFT 


The belief in witchcraft was universal among the Indians. If a person 
became sick of some disease out of the ordinary, or if the disease did not 
yield to the treatment of the medicine-man, the conclusion was fre- 
quently arrived at that the patient was bewitched; and the supposed 
witch must be put to death, else the sick person would not recover. 

A case that occurred many years ago among the Shawnees will illus- 
trate this. A man was sick with what was supposed to be consumption; 
and the famous prophet, brother of Tecumseh, was called to treat the 
patient. He soon pronounced it a case of witchcraft, and so reported 
to the council of chiefs and head men, who, on the evidence of this magi- 
cian, found the wife of the sick man guilty of witchcraft, and condemned 
her to death. It was with great difficulty that her friends, after offering 
to die in her place even, were able to save the woman’s life. These 
medicine-men and witch doctors exercised in the long ago great in- 
fluence among their people, who held them in great respect and awe. In 
fact, they exerted more influence than any other class, not excepting the 


chiefs and other head men. 
Told by Henry Harvey.* 


LEGENDARY ORIGIN OF THE KICKAPOOS 


In the early days ten Shawnees went on a bear-hunt, and were gone 
many days. When the hunt was finished, they made, as was their custom, 
a bear’s-foot feast. With the Indian the bear’s feet, and especially the 
fore-feet, are a great delicacy. When Indians went on a hunt, the feet of 
the bears killed were carefully saved for the feast atthe termination of 
the hunt. On the occasion of which I am telling, the feet, as was the 
custom, were put in a kettle and hung over the fire to cook. It took 
quite a time for them to cook, as it does hogs’ feet. While they were 
cooking, the hunters lay down to sleep, — three on one side of the fire, 
and seven on the other. Some time in the night one of the seven men 
awoke and examined the feet to see if they were cooked enough to eat, 
but, finding they were not, lay down again and went to sleep. After 
some time one of the three awoke and examined the feet to see if they 
were sufficiently done; and he found that they were. He roused his two 
companions, and they ate all they wanted, and again lay down and went 
to sleep. Not long after that, one of the seven examined the feet; and 
when he found them ready to be eaten, he woke his friends, and then the 
three on the opposite side of the fire, and told them to get up and they 
would have their feast. The three told them they had had what they 
wanted, and that the seven could have what was left. So they began to 
eat, but soon discovered that their companions had eaten the fore-feet, 


' History of the Shawnees, p. 169. Henry Harvey is a Quaker missionary to the Shawnees. 
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and had left only the small hind-feet for them. This made the seven so 
angry that they drove the others from camp, forbidding them ever to 
return to the Shawnee tribe. So they went off for themselves, and from 
them originated the Kickapoo tribe. 

Told by LENEXA." 


SONGS AND MUSIC 


The Indian songs, for the most part, are improvised for the occasion. 
Funeral songs consist of recitations of the virtues and good acts of the 
deceased. War songs consist of a recount of great feats done in battle. 
It is claimed by some that there are religious songs of a much higher 
order, that have been so closely guarded that no white man has ever 
come in possession of any of them; but of this there is no certainty. 

Their music consists usually of a low guttural chant, accompanied 
by a rude drum. 


SLATER, Mo. 


1 Lenexa was the second wife of Head-Chief Blackhoof, and one of the prominent 
women of her tribe, and a prominent member also of the Methodist Mission Church. 
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BALLAD-SINGING IN NOVA SCOTIA 
BY W. ROY MACKENZIE 


(Mr. Mackenzie has noted down the following facts and observations at my request. 
They are not only interesting in themselves, but they make up an important document 
as to ballad tradition in general. The conditions in Nova Scotia have been such as to 
render the evidence which he has collected highly typical. Several processes which we are 
often obliged to infer or to conjecture with respect to the course of tradition through long 
periods of time, have there gone on with such rapidity that their history may be followed 
by means of the recollection of living persons. No student of the popular ballad can fail 
to see the large significance of Mr. Mackenzie’s notes. — G. L. KittREDGE.] 


THE north-shore counties of Nova Scotia have been, until recently, 
a peculiarly rich field for the ballad-seeker. Unfortunately, most of my 
seeking has been done recently, but, even so, I have found a few old 
men and women who still sing the ballads that were current in their 
youth, and who, in their attitude of mind as well as in their accurate 
memories of the old days, still represent the traditions of an elder time. 

Summer before last I ran across a Mr. Henderson who, by his own 
account and by that of his neighbors, had been a famous ballad-singer 
in his day. Though he has been living now for several years in Tata- 
magouche, Colchester County, he was brought up in the West River 
district, Pictou County, which was settled, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, by Highland and Lowland Scotch. He is now over 
eighty years old, and during his youth ballad-singing was a well-known 
and recognized form of entertainment throughout the country districts of 
Pictou County. 

One day, when Mr. Henderson was vainly attempting to recall the 
words of a song which had been popular in kis youth, he apologized 
to me for his present lack of memory, and, as an offset, explained that 
he had once had a better memory for ballads than any other man in the 
West River district. To prove this he went on to describe a signal 
victory which he had once gained in a big ballad contest. 

Pictou town is placed on the seacoast almost directly opposite Char- 
lottetown, the capital of Prince Edward Island, and, “in the old days,” 
practically a!l the travelling between the two provinces was by way 
of Pictou. One winter, when Mr. Henderson was a young man and 
was still living at the West River, he drove to Pictou to take the boat 
for Charlottetown. A storm came up which made it impossible for the 
boat to leave at the regular time, so Mr. Henderson spent the night at 
an inn along with several other people who had driven in from the 
country on the same errand. After supper the company gathered in the 
big living-room, and one of them proposed a ballad-contest, or “ sing- 
ing-match.” (The word “ballad” was apparently very seldom used.) 
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This was to last all night if necessary, and if it did, so much the better, 
| Every one assented eagerly and the contest began, one singer ‘“‘ matching” 
i another until long after midnight, when all were “sung out” except Mr, 
Henderson and another man whose name he did not know. The un- 
known held out for some time longer, but finally had to admit that he 
| was beaten, whereupon Mr. Henderson exclaimed, with a fine assump- 
tion of surprise and disappointment, “What, man? Don’t say ye’re 
through already! I hae fifty more on the tip o’ me tongue.” 

HT This is the story as I received it — though in less picturesque lan- 
j guage — and the old man during the narration showed a fire of enthu- 
' siasm which made it quite clear to me that the supremacy thus gained 


was one not to be lightly esteemed. Indeed, I have more than once, 
in my conversations with old men and women throughout Pictou and 
Colchester, been assured that the man who, forty or fifty years ago, 
had the biggest stock of “old songs” in his district was to be regarded 
with a good deal of veneration. 

The West River district, which I have mentioned several times, is 
4 one of the Scotch settlements that were opened up during the latter 
} half of the eighteenth century.' To this district Mr. Henderson’s parents 
; came about 1820. According to his account, they brought from Scotland 

a collection of broadsides which they prized very highly, and were in 

constant receipt of newly-printed broadsides from the old country. 

| Also, they “kept the office” at the West River (which meant simply 
if that the mails were brought to their house for distribution), and Mr. 
: Henderson remembers that ballad sheets were continually arriving 
from Scotland, for people throughout the district, and that they were 
always hailed with joy. I am taking West River as the typical Scotch 
settlement, which it was; so it may be seen that, what with the ballads 
brought out in the memories of the emigrants and in broadside form 
— which were continually added to by newly-printed broadsides from 
Scotland — the north-shore settlers of Nova Scotia, during the early 
years of the nineteenth century, were fairly familiar with ballad-music. 

It will seem strange, then, when I go on to say that one may now 
travel these districts from side to side and find scarcely a man or woman 
of Scotch blood who has even a speaking acquaintance with the ballad. 
The usual reason given is, of course, that ballad-singing as an active 
form of entertainment has been shamed out of existence by more up- 
to-date music and forms of amusement. For my particular field, how- 


1 The historical events mentioned in this sketch are treated more specifically by the 
Rev. George Patterson, D.D., in his History of the County of Pictou, Montreal, 1877. 
In my treatment of the French element in the population, I have not agreed entirely with 

Dr. Patterson’s account; but the French settlements belong mainly to the neighboring 
county of Colchester and to the extreme western part of Pictou County, and therefore are 
not treated with special care in the work mentioned. For the history of the Scotch settle- 
ments in the eastern part of Pictou County Dr. Patterson’s work is authoritative. 
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ever, this explanation is not enough. I have visited many sections which 
have not yet been changed by the uplifting influence of modern songs 
and latter-day amusements, and even here the most cheering answer 
I could receive, except in rare instances, would be, “Ach, yes! Me 
feyther knowed some o’ yon songs, but he never sung them unless he 
was feelin’ guid.”’ Now, this state of “feelin’ guid” is very far removed 
from the Scotchman’s ideal state of ethical goodness. The phrase, in 
fact, savors unmistakably of alcohol, and is about the strongest one em- 
ployed by these people to denote a state of boisterous hilarity, a very 
rare condition with the self-respecting Scot. 

In short, the explanation that I have been leading up to is, that 
the fanatical religious feeling of the Scotch * is largely responsible for 
the decay of ballad-singing among them. The first settlers who came 
out, during the last part of the eighteenth century and the first of the 
nineteenth, were not deeply religious: on the contrary, they were for 
the most part — and this applies especially to the Highlanders — an 
active, roystering class of men, who cheerfully travelled miles to con- 
gregate for an evening’s revelry, and drank gallons of Jamaica rum 
at a barn-raising. Later on, when preaching became the regular thing 
throughout the country districts, they became as a class fanatically 
religious, and the ballads, now regarded as profane and immoral, 
gave place to the Psalms of David. William MacKay, a resident of 
Lime Rock, Pictou County, told me that his father, though possessed 
of a long list of ballads which he had learned in his youth, would neither 
sing them himself nor allow them to be sung in his house, and, further- 
more, had warned his children against polluting their mouths with 
such profane music. Of course no district was entirely free from un- 
regenerate Scots, who, when they combined a distaste for religion with 
a taste for music, still kept alive a few of the old songs. 

What I have just said applies mainly to the purely Scotch districts, 
set back from the seacoast. In the settlements directly on the coast the 
history of the ballad is somewhat different, and is affected by an influence 
that I have not mentioned before, namely, that of the French-Swiss 
emigrants who came to Nova Scotia some few years after the first 
Scotch settlements were made. These were formerly French Huguenots 
who went from their own land to Switzerland, and afterwards migrated 
to Nova Scotia, taking up land along the north shore near the settle- 
ments made by the Scotch. A few years later we find communities, 
along the coast, of Scotch and French-Swiss together. The latter 
usually refer to themselves as Swiss, so I adopt the rather clumsy term, 
French-Swiss, by way of compromise. The language they spoke was 
a dialect of French. They are notably a music-loving people, and in a 


* It must be understood that when I use the word “ Scotch,” I apply it only to the 
descendants of Scotch settlers in Nova S~tia. 
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great many cases they acquired ballads from their Scotch neighbors, 
and retained them, while the Sctoch abandoned them altogether. 

Of course this did not all happen on a summer’s day. The French- 
Swiss had their own language, which was not English, and it was re- 
served for their children, who acquired the English language, and 
dropped their own, to set in motion the shifting process that I have 
mentioned. This race has always been socially inferior to the Scotch 
element, and it was as servants in the houSes and on the farms of the 
latter that the second generation of the French-Swiss learned many 
of the ballads which were in vogue with their masters. An old man of 
this nationality, Edward, or rather “Old Ned” Langille, of River 
John, Pictou County, told me that his father — who was a son of one 
of the first settlers — had been a famous ballad-singer, and had learned 
most of his songs while in the employ of a Scotch family. Old Ned him- 
self retained many of these ballads, and was always very eager to sing 
them up to the day of his death, which came two summers ago, and 
was apparently hastened by a resolution which I had made in the spring 
to get his entire stock of ballads during the summer. He had followed 
the example of his father in shunning the alphabet, so that the ballads, 
in this case, were purely a matter of oral tradition. Some few ballads 
well worth the saving have, I fear, gone down to the grave with him. 

In these mixed settlements, then, there is an additional reason why 
ballad-singing was dropped by the Scotch. The French-Swiss learned 
the ballads so eagerly and sang them so often that they soon had a 
monopoly of this kind of music, since the Scotch began to regard as 
beneath their dignity a form of amusement regularly practised by 
their servants. 

Of course one cannot discuss the decline of ballad-singing in any 
district without taking into account the influence which I mentioned 
at the beginning of my sketch, that is, the influx of up-to-date songs 
and of up-to-date amusements in general. I have a very good illustra- 
tion of this influence in the case of Mr. Henderson himself, who, without 
despising the ballad either from a religious or a social point of view, 
has nevertheless allowed his ancient store of ballads to slip gradually 
away from him. He moved from the West River to Tatamagouche 
when he was between forty and fifty years old, and since that time has 
taken a fairly prominent part in the village life at Tatamagouche. 
Possessed of a good voice and a fondness for performing at the little 
social entertainments and local concerts of the village, he soon outgrew 
such an antiquated practice as ballad-singing, and the few ballads 
that he can still sing he has retained almost by accident. “The Blae- 
berry Courtship,” for instance, a rather long ballad which I got from 
him last summer, he remembered, as he told me, because an old friend 
of his — a woman living at the West River — had been very fond of 
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it, and had always asked him to sing it for her on his visits to his old 
home. 

Living a mile or so outside of Tatamagouche is an old man of French- 
Swiss descent, Robert Langille, who has been a ballad-singer all his 
life. Last summer, though he was eighty-six years old, he still sang 
with unabated energy, and remembered perfectly many of the old 
songs which had been current in his neighborhood when he was a boy, 
and which he had had special opportunities of learning, since he was 
one of the old race of cobblers who went from house to house to do their 
work. He has taken no active part in the life of the community, and has 
lived now for years in a quiet spot outside the village with his two sis- 
ters. To these three old people ballad-singing is still a live form of 
entertainment, and “Old Bob” has always had the most appreciative 
kind of audience in his own household. Here, then, living within two 
miles of each other, we have two types that are specially interesting in 
the present history of the ballad, — the singer who has outgrown the 
ballad, and the singer to whom the old songs are forever young. 

But the broadsides, where are they? I have asked this question so 
often that it looks back at me now from the sheet like an old friend. 
Mr. Henderson must again adorn my tale. In his home there was an 
unusual collection of broadsides, but to-day he cannot account for one 
of them, nor does he regret the fact. Indeed, why should he? I have 
said that these broadsides were greatly prized by the Henderson fam- 
ily, but that was in the days when it meant something to know more 
ballads than your neighbor. The housemaids were finding a real and 
practical use for the Percy Manuscript when it was taken from them, 
and the old ballad-sheets were in at least as convenient a form for house- 
hold use as the Percy Manuscript. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ADDITIONAL CaTcH-Worps. — In a previous compilation of mythological 
catch-words “ already suggested,” * I confined my attention almost exclusively 
to those intended to designate North American motives. In the following list 
I include a number of terms used by Mr. Joseph Jacobs,’ Miss M. R. Cox,® 
and Andrew Lang,‘ translations or equivalents of designations employed by 
Frobenius*® and Stucken,® and several new catch-words proposed by the 
writer. 

Jacobs 

Advice disobeyed. 

Conjused identity. 

Grateful animals. 

Magic bean-stalk. Applicable to any magically rising resting-place trans- 
porting the hero to an upper world. 

Resuscitation. 

Thyestian dish. A character is served with the flesh of his relatives. 

Feejofum (Frobenius’s Menschenwitterung). The ogre scents the presence 
of a human being. 

Cox 


False or substituted bride. 
Revivified bones. 
Villain Nemesis. 
Menial hero, or heroine. 
Counter-tasks. The tester is himself subjected to trials. 
Eating-taboo. 
Lang 


Nuptial taboo. The hero is enjoined from intercourse with his wife for a 
limited period of time, 

Skin-shifter. The hero, by donning and doffing an animal skin, assumes 
and discards the character of the animal. 


Frobenius 

All-devourer (All-Verschlingen). The monster has swallowed all the people. 
They are subsequently rescued by the hero. 

Hydra (Drachenképfe). 

Tell-tale hand-mark (Handabdruck). A clandestine lover is identified by the 
mark made on his robe or skin by his mistress’s hands. 

Arion. The hero is borne home on a water-animal’s back. 

Land-angler (Landangelmythen). The hero (Maui), throwing out his fish- 
hook, captures a whale, from which the earth develops. 

* “Catch-Words for Mythological Motives,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1908, 
vol. xxi, pp. 24-27. 

? The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891, “ Papers and Transactions,” London, 
1892, pp. 87-08. 

* Marion Roalfe Cox, “ Cinderella,” London, 1893. 

* Introduction to “The Most Pleasant and Delectable Tale of the Marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche,” London, 1887. 

5 Leo Frobenius, “ Das Zeitalter des Sonnengottes,” Berlin, 1904. 

* Ed. Stucken, “ Astralmythen,” Leipzig, 1896-1907. 
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Polycrates. A fish swallows a ring or gem which is ultimately recovered. 

World-parents (Welteltern). Earth and sky, the parents of the world, are 
originally joined as mates; they are 

Sham doctor (Trugheilung). The hero, in the guise of a physician, kills the 
injured enemy. 

Old-woman ally (Hilfsalte). 

Hot-rock missile (Glutstein). The monster is 5 killed with a heated rock. 


Eye-opening injunction (Augen6finungsverbot). 


Stucken 
Pandora’s casket. 
Lemnos. All the women live segregated from the men (Blackfoot). 
Newly proposed 
Star-husband. 


Trickster’s handicap. The trickster who has obtained food by his cunning, 
stakes it on his winning a race against an apparently inferior opponent (Hare 
and Tortoise type). In order to equalize the chances, he weights one of his 
legs and loses the race. 

Guardian buttocks. 

Lecherous father. Coyote and his daughters. 

Disgv ‘sed flayer. The flayer disguises himself in his victim’s skin. 

Piqued buffalo-wife. A buffalo-cow married by an Indian is offended by his 
(or her rival’s) actions, and departs with her child for the buffalo-camp, 
where the pursuing husband is subjected to tests. 


In a recent contribution to the Journal, Professor Kroeber comments on 
several of the catch-words suggested by the writer.’ I gladly acknowledge the 
justice of his criticisms, with, however, two exceptions. A catch-word must 
be brief, it ought to be self-explanatory ; and it is desirable that motives varying 
from the norm, but obviously related in essence, be designated by a relatively 
slight modification of the terminus technicus. Old Man of the Sea is long, and 
requires reference to Sinbad for perfect clearness, which would render the 
phrase altogether too cumbersome. Burr-woman is not only short and une- 
quivocal, but admits of a change to Burr-man or Burr-rock. As for Invisible 
missile, I admit that the term is not wholly unambiguous, but believe its 
brevity adequately compensates for the deficiency, in view of the fact that the 
“much more common shamanistic belief” referred to by Professor Kroeber 
is not so common as the crucial point on which a story of comparative interest 


hinges. 
Robert H. Lowice. 
New York Ciry. 


A Tewa Sun Mytu.— The following myth was given me by Clara True, 
white teacher at Santa Clara pueblo, N. Mex., and was obtained by her from 
José de Jesus Narangho, and again from Francesco Narangho.? 

Montezuma, the Sue-Boy, had for his mother a poor and despised Indian 
girl. Every fall the people of the pueblo went to the mountains to gather 

* “Catch-Words in American Mythology,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1908, vol. 
xxi, pp. 222-227. 

? Afterwards governor of the pueblo. 
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pifion nuts. The girl and her grandmother lagged behind, knowing that they 
were not welcome among the others. One day, as they travelled, a beautiful 
vision appeared before the girl, and asked, — 

“Why do you make this journey?” 

“To gather pinons,” she replied. 

He gave her a nut, saying, “ Here is a pinon worth all the rest.” 

She took it and swallowed it whole. ‘ 

“Do not go to the mountains. Turn about and go home,” said he. 

They did so; and when they arrived at the house, they found it full of new, 
strange, white-people’s food and furniture. From that time all their wants 
were miraculously supplied, to the great amazement of their neighbors. 

In time a baby was born to the girl, — Montezuma, the Sun-Boy. The 
people paid little attention to the lad; but before he was twelve years old he 
had developed great skill — supernatural skill — with his bow; and he was 
always better dressed and better fed than the others. The men called him to 
their council meeting, and questioned him about it. He said he did not know 
whence he got either the food and clothing or the unusual power. 

“Tf you have the power in yourself, perform us a miracle,” they said; 
“bring the buffalo.” 

“ Buffalo will be here to-morrow,” he replied. 

The people stationed their best hunters at the four corners of the pueblo 
with bows and arrows. Montezuma stood on the house-top. Just as thé sun 
came over the hilltops, the sunrise was “dirty with buffalo.” 

The buffalo rushed onward and trampled to death the men stationed to 
kill them. Regarding this as a punishment for their unbelief in Montezuma, 
the people elected him chief. 

That was in an old pueblo where Ojo Caliente now stands. 

Montezuma’s rule was so wise that Santa Clara, San Juan, San Ildefonso, 
Tesuque, Nambé, and Pojoaque put themselves under his dominion. Under 
him they became rich and powerful. 

But at last he began to prophesy changes, — the coming of new, noisy con- 
veyances, and of a strange, all-conquering race. The Indians would be sub- 
dued by a people coming from the south. 

“We will resist them,” said the people. “Give us your help to drive them 
back.” 

“Tf you can stand the test I will prepare for you, I will consent to your 
meeting them with force,” said he. 

The test took place at San Juan. He gathered all the principal men about 
him. Then he disappeared. Presently he reappeared, coming through the 
trap-door in the roof, strangely garbed, booted, and spurred (like a Spanish 
cavalier). With him came an assemblage of attendants, similarly dressed ; and 
following these came a company of beautiful women, in queer, gay attire. 
At sight of all this, the Indians were so terrified that they fell over each other 
in trying to escape from the house. 

Then Montezuma came again in his own person. 

“I knew beforehand,” he said, “ that you could not endure the test. If you 
are so terrified by the mere vision of the conquerors, what will you be by the 
reality?” 

“T must leave you now,” said he, “to seek a people greater in strength and 
numbers. Endure all things, and keep the peace. You will have a long period 
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of trouble and persecution ; then will come peace and prosperity. Some time 
during the latter period I will return.” 

He went south, taking with him a wife. As they journeyed, the woman was 
playing with two pebbles, tossing them up and catching them. Near the 
boundary of Old Mexico, on the Rio Grande, the pebbles went up, and came 
down huge bowlders. They are there yet. 

In the south he ruled over a more powerful people, and now and then the 
Pueblo people used to hear of his greatness. But at last the Spaniards in- 
vaded his domain, and though he met them in person, he could not withstand 
them. They pressed him so closely that he jumped into a lake and escaped 
through one of its subterranean passages. No one knows where he went; but 
he will come again, as he said he would. This is the time of peace of which 
he told them, and he may soon be here. 


Miss True told Francesco that Montezuma had been killed by the Span- 
iards; and he became greatly disturbed, pacing the floor, rubbing his hair, and 
vehemently declaring, “It’s a lie, ad—d Mexican lie! . . . If youdon’t believe 
this story, Ican show you the big rocks on the Mexican border. I have seen 


them many times.” 
Clara Kern Bayliss. 
Macoms, ILL. 


A Kwakrutt Fracment. — Klalis (Whale-on-the-Beach), living near 
Puget Sound, gave me the following about the thunder-bird. 

A man Thunder-Bird, ancestor of all the Thunder-Birds and of the Indian 
gens of that name, lived on a mountain on the shore of the Sound. When he 
pulled down the visor of his cap, it became a beak, and he was a bird. When he 
pushed up the beak, it became a visor, and he was a man. It thundered and 
lightened all the time in those days, and the people were much oppressed by it. 

But the Thunder-Man had children, and he began to fear that they might 
fall off the mountain and be killed. So he changed his family into birds, and 
they flew down to the valley to live. 

He and one of his sons flew across the Inlet to fish for salmon. The fishing 
was poor. A man living on that side of the Inlet came to him, and said, — 

“What are you doing here? This is my land.” 

“It is my land, too,” said the Thunder-Man. 

“You cannot live here,” said the man. 

“Where shall I go?” asked the Thunder-Man. 

“Go up the river, where the fishing is good.” 

So the Thunder-Man got a canoe and took all his family and his goods up 
the river; and there he lived, and became the progenitor of the Thunder-Bird 
gens of Indians. But he sent two of his children back to live on the moun- 
tain-peak, telling them never to make thunder except when some of that 
gens was dying. 

Since that time it seldom thunders and lightens around Puget Sound; but 
whenever it does, one of the Thunder-Bird family dies. And if any one looks 
up into the sky when it is thundering, he will die." 

Clara Kern Bayliss. 


Macoms, 
1 This is the tradition of one of the Nimkish clans. — Ep. s 
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PRIMITIVE WARFARE AMONG THE NATIVES OF WESTERN ALASKA. — Be- 
fore the coming of the Russians, the natives of the Kadiak, Shumagin, and 
Unalaska Islands were at war with one another. Between the Kadiaks and 
the inhabitants of the two other groups there existed a very bitter feeling of 
hatred, which has not yet died out entirely. In the early Russian times several 
white men brought a party of Unalaskans to hunt at Kadiak; but at sight of 
them the natives of that island became so indignant and enraged that it was 
thought best not to land the imported hunters. 

The way the war was carried on may be seen from the accounts of the 
fights here presented. Bows and arrows (now rarely seen among the Aleuts of 
the Shumagin and Unalaska Islands), spears, and knives were the weapons 
employed. Open fighting was avoided as much as possible. There were 
many causes for war, the chief being booty and women. Judging from the 
accounts here given one might be led to believe that victory was always on 
the side of Unga. Such was probably not the case, since it is well known that 
the Kadiaks are more warlike than their opponents west of them. All these 
stories were told to the writer at Unga by the people of that region; and they 
probably did not think it worth while to tell of their defeats, although, when 
hard pressed, they did admit that occasionally they were defeated, but they 
could not recollect the details. 

Unga versus Kadiak.— When the men went hunting, those who remained 
in the village kept a lookout for enemies. As it often happens, the guard be- 
came careless, especially toward the time of the home-coming of the hunters. 
On one of these nights a party of Kadiak warriors surprised a village on Unga, 
killing some of the people, and taking the pretty women captive. Learning 
that the Unga men were expected back almost any minute, the Kadiak 
fighters lost no time in departing with their prizes for home. By evening they 
came as far as Korovinsky Island, and there camped. 

In the mean time the Unga hunters returned, and, on learning the state of 
affairs, started in pursuit, barely catching sight of the enemy. Landing on 
another part of Korovinsky Island, the Unga hunters hauled up their boats 
and cautiously went to the encampment of the Kadiaks, whom they found 
singing, dancing, and making love to their captives. When the victors finally 
fell asleep, the Unga men sneaked to the beach and cut big gashes in the 
bottoms of the Kadiak bidarkas. At the break of day they gave their war-cry, 
arousing the sleepy Kadiak braves, who fled helpless to their boats, and were 
allowed to escape. When they had gone a short distance, and were yet in sight 
of land, the bidarkas, filled with water, began to sink, taking the warriors 
with them. Some time later the Unga men went to the defenceless village 
from which their enemies had come, and destroyed it, sparing the young 
women only. 

Cross Island. — Cross Island is a high grass-covered rock of about one 
hundred yards in circumference, and not much more than seventy-five feet 
off the eastern side of Unga Island. At the present time it is visited by the 
Aleuts for the purpose of gathering sea-gull eggs, but formerly they went there 
for refuge. Whenever the men left Unga for a hunting or warring expedition, 
and there was danger of attack, the women, children, and other non-com- 
batants would betake themselves to the top of the island. This rock stands 
straight out of the water, and the only way to reach the top is by a difficult and 
dangerous climb. Provided with food, and rocks for repelling the enemy, the 
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besiegers could hold out for a short time at least. The great drawback to the 
island is its lack of fresh water, necessitating a trip to Unga. 

One time when the Unga hunters were away, those on watch espied a fleet 
of bidarkas coming from Unalaska. Immediately the alarm was given, and 
the whole population of the village hastened to Cross Island for safety. There 
they were found by the Unalaskans, who realized that it would not be easy to 
take the place by storm, and therefore concluded to wait until those on the 
rock were out of water, when they would be compelled to surrender. These 
tactics, however, failed; for one old man who was on Cross Island would, 
during the night, be lowered to the water by the women by means of ropes, 
and then, quietly swimming over to Unga, would fetch back one or more seal- 
bladders filled with water. Each day the Unalaskans asked the women to give 
themselves up and come ashore for fresh water. In reply the besieged opened 
one of their water-bags and wasted its contents, to show that they had water 
to spare and to mock those on shore. 

Several days passed in this manner until the Unalaskans, losing patience 
and fearing the return of the Unga men, resolved to take the place by assault. 
From driftwood they formed shields to protect their heads from the rocks, and 
crossed over to the island. The old man of whom mention was made, when he 
saw what was going on, left instructions with the women how to meet the 
attack; while he went over to Unga, taking with him, concealed under his 
parka, a bow and arrows and other weapons. The Unalaskans were too busy 
to pay any attention to him, except to tell him that they would look after him 
on their return. 

Notwithstanding their shields, many of those who attempted to reach the 
top were injured by the rocks thrown on them. As they were nearing their 
goal, the women and children rolled heavy stones in their path, knocking the 
men off their feet to the rocks below. The attack was a failure. Those who 
were uninjured and able started back for the Unga shore to their boats. But 
this the old man prevented by shooting at them his bows and arrows, killing 
some, and keeping the others out in the water until they were drowned. In this 
way the whole party of Unalaskans were killed. 

Pirate Cove. — Pirate Cove, on Popof Island, although one of the smallest, 
is probably the safest harbor in the Shumagin Islands. It was so named by 
white men on account of the large quantities of human bones found there. 
Before the coming of the Russians, its banks were inhabited by a numerous 
and warlike people. The speed of their boats, their skill in fighting, and their 
cruelty, made them the terror of the surrounding villages, particularly those 
of the mainland. Woe to the bidarka which came within their reach! They 
did not always wait for the enemy to come to them, but would attack him at 
his home, killing the men and taking the women prisoners. They did not come 
out of these fights uninjured, yet, on the whole, they had the better of it. Their 
arrogance and cruelty increased with their success, and the people of the 
neighboring villages determined to unite in self-defence. 

As usually happens in such cases, their victories made the Pirate Cove 
Aleuts careless and less cautious. One night a large party of warriors, chiefly 
from what is now known as Chicago Bay, surprised the village while the in- 
mates were asleep in their huts, and surrounded each barabara without a 
struggle. Those who tried to get out through the hole in the roof were knocked 
in the head and forced back. Gathering dry grass and setting it on fire, the 
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warriors from Chicago shoved it into the hut through the only opening at the 
top, covering it up, of course, to prevent the smoke from escaping. This was 
kept up until those inside were smothered to death. 

Having accomplished their deadly deed, the warriors went back to their 
homes, leaving the Pirate Cove village as they found it, outwardly at least. 
Time passed. The barabaras caved in, burying the dead, and flowers appeared 
over their graves, and little was left to tell of that tragic event. But one day 
some white men, looking for a sheltered spot to erect a fishing and trading 
station, selected this harbor. When they began to dig a foundation, they 
unearthed bones, stone lamps, and other objects of an Aleut household, and, 
not knowing the history of the former village, concluded that the site must 
have been the home of pirates. 

A Bering Island Tragedy.:— A number of Aleuts have assured the writer 
that the account of the sad events related below actually took place. They 
say that one time there was a chief on Copper Island who had two wives, — 
one young, and the other old. They occupied one half of a large barabara; 
and in the other half the chief kept all the village girls over twelve years of 
age, marrying them off from time to time as it seemed good to him. This 
jealous guardianship of the girls was a purely autocratic act on the part of the 
chief, and was greatly resented, particularly by the people of other villages, 
who often came here to seek wives. 

One time a man from Bering Island came to Copper Island and persuaded 
the chief to let him have one of the girls for a wife. Having obtained his con- 
sent, the couple were married, and went to the home of the groom to live. 
There she fell in love with a man from one of the Rat Islands, who visited her 
from time to time. Her passion for him was so great that she determined to rid 
herself of her husband so that she might be free to marry the Rat Island man, 
taking it for granted that he would wish it. She watched her opportunity; and 
when her plans were laid, she suggested to her husband one day that they go 
out to pick berries. Not suspecting any harm, he followed her to a spot not 
often visited by the other inhabitants of the village. When they had gathered 
all the berries they needed and had sat down to rest, she lovingly drew his 
head on her lap. She played with him, stroked his face, combed his hair, and 
finally succeeded in lulling him to sleep. Then, drawing a knife from her 
parka, she cut his head off and hung it on a bush, while the body she cast into 
a stagnant pool. 

When she came home, and her mother-in-law asked her about her husband, 
she said that he had left her to go for awalk. A couple of days later a searching- 
party was organized, but it sought in vain. The villagers at last concluded that 
the man had lost his way among the hillocks and perished. This sad news 
reached Rat Island; and the lover, suspecting the true cause of the man’s dis- 
appearance, and fearing to put himself in the woman’s power, would not go 
near Bering Island. Seeing that he did not come, the woman began to realize 
that she had lost both her husband and her lover. This drove her nearly wild; 
and the people, observing her in that sad condition, attributed it as grief over 
the disappearance of her husband. Every one admired her devotion, pitied her, 
and offered to do what they could for her; so that when she asked to be taken 
back to Copper Island, her request was granted in the hope that she would 
there find consolation. 


* This story throws light on the character and customs of the Aleuts. 
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She had not been long at home when the Copper-Islanders decided to give 
a “play,” as was the custom. To this celebration the people of Bering and 
Rat Islands were invited. These plays were held in a large barabara built 
for this particular purpose. When all were assembled, the villages took turns 
in dancing and singing. As a rule, the songs were improvised on the spur of the 
moment, and consisted chiefly of a sing-song recital, illustrated by gestures, 
of the important happenings in that particular village since the last “play.” 
The Bering-Islanders sang of the loss of their man, and the sorrow it caused 
to his relatives, especially his wife. She was present and listened; and when 
she could restrain herself no longer, she, loosening her hair, rushed into the 
middle of the hall, and began to sing. With the help of her gestures, she sang 
and acted the whole tragic drama, — the invitation, the berry-picking, the 
murder, the disposition of the corpse, — leaving out nothing, and concluding 
by giving the reasons for the deed and her bitter disappointment. 

The chiefs at once sent several men to Bering Island, who returned with 
the head of the murdered man, found where she had described. Her guilt 
being certain, the married men and women gathered again in the dance-hall 
to deal with the murderess. The head was placed in the centre, and around 
it the guilty woman danced, sang, and acted her degenerate story from begin- 
ning to end. When she had finished, the men undressed her completely, and 
tied her to a post near to the dead head, which faced her. Then they began to 
kill her slowly, first cutting off her breasts; and in the same deliberate and 
cruel manner they proceeded to cut off other parts of the body, especially the 
more sensitive. Every piece of flesh cut off was placed on the head of the 
man. It is said that she lived even after her intestines were removed, and until 
her heart was touched. While she was being unmercifully butchered, not a 
tear or complaint escaped her. So long as she could sing, she was heard to 
say, “I killed him for my lover. I lost both of them. Do what you please 


with me.” 
F. A. Golder. 
Boston, Mass. 


Papaco Coyote TaLes. — The following Coyote tales were told by Juan 
Dolores. 

Coyote. — Tsi’ihé came out after the Flood before Coyote, and is therefore 
the older brother of Coyote and the people. When Coyote was young, the peo- 
ple grew jealous of him and tried to kill him. In consequence he went through 
many dangers, suffered heat and cold, hunger and thirst, but finally married. 
He then retired from activity and took up his abode in a beautiful spot in the 
east. His experiences and escapes gave Coyote wisdom and knowledge, and 
many people came to him for advice and information about the future. From 
these people he received presents when they profited from his instruction. 
Thus he lived at ease with his wife and son. 

This son Coyote brought up carefully, attempting to prepare him for the 
difficulties of his life. But the young Coyote never grew wise or brave, nor was 
he a good hunter. His only good features were that he was handsome and a 
good runner. But he thought himself wise, refused to listen to his father any 
longer, and would not believe what the people told who visited his father. Life 
soon became too commonplace for him, and he decided to visit the four 
corners of the earth. 
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So the young Coyote left home and went among strange people. His ap- 
pearance and his father’s name won him friendship; but he was foolish and 
unhandy, and soon found himself in trouble. Ashamed, he went elsewhere. 
But wherever he came, he lost the friendship of the people through some fool- 
ishness of his own, and was compelled to go on. After many exciting dangers, 
he returned home no wiser than he had started out. Tear-marks were under 
his eyes, and his tail hung low. His whole appearance showed that he had been 
having hard times. His house was empty, and no one could tell him where his 
family was gone. He nosed along the road from village to village, looking for 
them. At last, hungry and thirsty and in sorrow, he lay down in the shade to 
review his past life. 

From beginning to end everything had been hard. Everywhere he had met 
misfortune. Looking into the future, he saw his dead body lying by the road. 
The birds were eating his flesh, and there was no one to mourn for him. As 
he lay thus, thinking he was about to die, a new thought came to him. He 
remembered many a sweet piece of meat hung within his reach in the villages 
near by. To steal was the precious thought. Once more Coyote braced him- 
self, and determined to try this new way of living. That night he stole the 
meat of his neighbors; and to-day he goes from village to village, stealing, and 
living much easier than when he used to hunt deer from morning till night. 

Some of Coyote’s Adventures. — A short time after Coyote married, he 
became careless about his appearance, and grew sleepy, lazy, and indifferent. 
There came a time when he had to provide for four children. To hunt deer 
was hard work, so he and his wife went about visiting relatives. When they 
were given food, they always called the children, so that they could eat too. 
The women said many ugly things about them, and these finally reached the 
ears of his wife. One night she became enraged at what was told her. She 
ordered Coyote to hunt. She refused to continue begging, and said, unless he 
decided to provide for her and the children, she would return to her father. 
Coyote’s pride was touched at being ordered about by a woman, and being 
spoken to in such harsh terms. 

In the morning he went out. He said, “I will not chase deer all day. I will 
kill birds or little beasts, for any meat is sweet when one is hungry. I will 
play my tricks and catch game.” 

He walked along and soon came within sight of a flock of quail. He com- 
menced singing a song something like — 

“Little quail, what are you thinking about, flying away so quickly?” 

This song he repeated until all but one quail had flown. He stopped singing 
then, and said, — 

“That is good, one is left. I shall catch it and make a meal of it.” 


He set about his self-imposed task, caught and devoured the bird, well 
satisfied with a good meal. 
For a time he rested, and then went leisurely along until he came to a grassy 
valley. There he came on a gathering, and sang a song, as follows: — 
“Little rats, little rats, 
There you are running, 
One stumbles and falls, 
It is crippled and cannot run.” 


In this way Coyote is enabled to catch a rat. But not satisfied with one as 
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a meal, he repeats the luring chant three times more, and each time success- 
fully catches food. On four rats he has fed this time, satisfied his hunger, and 


on. 

He leaves the valley and climbs the mountain. There he comes to a cave 
which is full of flies. He tells them, “Flies, you are making fun of me.” 

They answer, “No, uncle, we are singing because we are glad to see you. 
We need some help. Panther comes here to sleep. When he goes to sleep, if 
any one by accident touches his whiskers, he wakes up, growls, paws over the 
cave, and kills many of us.” 

The flies, knowing Coyote, are ready to trick him, and instead of a song of 
welcome, they hum, and ask Coyote to dance. The dance excites Coyote and 
makes him dizzy. During the singing and dancing, Coyote is asked continually 
not to forget to lend his aid in killing Panther. The words fascinate him, and 
he helps chant the verses. 

“ Flies, flies, 
Are closing up the cave, 
Closing up the cave. 
Whoever flies out 
Must keep a straight path, 
For the opening is narrowing.” 

He is unable to distinguish how their numbers lessen, and how, at the end 
of each rhythmic bar, several flies escape through the narrow opening, until 
the last one wings his way out, leaving only a little air-hole. 

Only when the last fly is gone, and the victim is left alone, does he come 
face to face with the fact that he has been unaware of all that transpired about 
him, and that he is inclosed in the cave. He is compelled to wait for Panther, 
and hopes to be released unharmed on the plea of relationship. 

Panther comes. Seeing the cave closed up except for a little air-hole, he 
looks in and sees Coyote, his uncle, — his mother’s brother. Anger overcomes 
him, and he accuses Coyote of having closed the cave. He roars and paws the 
ground, and in his rage breaks into the cave, catches Coyote, and is about to 
kill him. Coyote begs to live a moment longer. He wants to pray to Tsi’ihé to 
care for his wife and his children. He tells his nephew, — 

“Listen until you hear a whistle. Then rush behind the brush and kill me 
quickly.” 

Coyote then goes behind a bush, making a pretence of prayer. On his way 
he catches a ground-squirrel, and carries him to a safe hiding-place. After 
some moments he buries the squirrel upright in the ground. Coyote then says, 
“ Be quiet, I will return.” He runs off, and escapes. The little squirrel remains 
quiet for some time, then becomes restless and wishes to free himself from 
the ground. He is unable to effect it himself. In ground-squirrel fashion, he 
emits his call, which is like a low whistle. This attracts Panther, who follows 
the sound, and to his astonishment sees the embedded squirrel. He roars, 
“What are you doing here?” In a feeble trembling voice the squirrel ex- 
plains. Panther is satisfied, and the squirrel is turned loose. 

After all this escapade, Coyote gets thirsty. He looks for water. He comes 
to a dried-up pond. In a crack in the mud is a cricket singing a song. Coyote 
thinks the cricket is making fun of him, and decides to look for the little 
chirper, but it is a vain endeavor. He is about to turn away. This encourages 
the cricket, which again sings, this time in truth making fun of the trickster. 
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In one verse he ridicules his eyes because they are all tear-stained. In the 
second he makes fun of his tail, which is scraggy and turned downward, in- 
stead of as in early youth, thick, bushy, and carried erect. Gleefully the cricket 
continues his song. Coyote, not able to resist the temptation, returns to seek the 
mocker anew. Again thwarted, he determines not to turn again, but to con- 
tinue his way into the valley. 

He walks along list!essly, and unobservant that it has rained and snowed in 
the high mountains, and that the water is rushing down into the valley. He 
walks along drowsily and tired, heedless of the fact that the water is about 
to overtake him. Suddenly he looks around, and to his consternation sees 
what is happening. In haste he climbs a tree and sits waiting for the waters to 
recede. While he is perched there, a Crane flies into a neighboring tree, 
Gleefully the bird sings, — ; 

“It is going down, 
It is going down, 
It is getting less, 4 
It is getting less, 
It has gone down.” 

To prove that such is the fact, each time that he comes to the word “ down,” 
he stretches out his foot and brings up some mud to show that the water is 
receding. Coyote repeats the bird’s song, and imitates the action. Having 
shorter legs, and being in a higher tree, his efforts are of né avail, and he re- 
mains treed. When the water is low enough, the Crane steps down and in- 
vites his neighbor to do likewise. Unwilling to be taunted, Coyote accepts the 
invitation. But the water is still high and the current strong, and he is carried 
along with the stream. He is almost drowned. He calls for help. Out of sheer 
pity the Crane comes to his rescue and carries him ashore. Coyote thanks 
him, and explains that the accident is due to the Crane’s having longer legs 
than he. 

Many insincere thanks are spoken by Coyote to his rescuer, and he says, 
“Since you have saved my life, I will try to do something good for you some 
of these days.” 

Henriette Rothschild Kroeber. 


Two Tates. Tink-Tinkje.' — The birds wanted a 
king. Men have a king, so have animals, and why should n’t they? All 
had assembled. 

“The Ostrich, because he is the largest,’’ one called out. 

“No, he can’t fly.” 

“Eagle, on account of his strength.” 

“Not he, he is too ugly.” 

“Vulture, because he can fly the highest.” 

“No, Vulture is too dirty, his odor is terrible.” 

“ Peacock, he is so beautiful.” 

“His feet are too ugly, and also his voice.” 

“Owl, because he can see well.” 

“Not Owl, he is ashamed of the light.” 

? A South-African bird-story, translated from the Dutch. The tink-tinkje is a bird 
belonging to the Finches. It is commonly known in South Africa as Tink-tinkie, more on 
account of its chirp than its small size. 
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And so they got no farther. Then one shouted aloud, “He who can fly the 
highest will be king.” — “ Yes, yes!” they all screamed, and at a given signal 
they all ascended straight up into the sky. 

Vulture flew for three whole days without stopping, straight towards the 
sun. Then he cried aloud, “I am the highest, I am king!” —“T-sie, t-sie, 
t-sie!’? he heard above him. There Tink-tinkje was flying. He had held fast 
to one of the great wing-feathers of Vulture, and had never been felt, he was 
so light. “T-sie, t-sie, t-sie! I am the highest, I am king!” piped Tink-tinkje. 

Vulture flew for another day, still ascending. “I am highest, I am king!” 
—“T-sie, t-sie, t-sie! Iam the highest, I am king!” Tink-tinkje mocked. 
There he was again, having crept out from under the wing of Vulture. 

Vulture flew on the fifth day straight up in the air. “I am the highest, I am 
king!” he called. “T-sie, t-sie, t-sie!” piped the little fellow above him. “I 
am the highest, I am king!” 

Vulture was tired, and now flew direct to earth. The other birds were mad 
through and through. Tink-tinkje must die because he had taken advantage 
of Vulture’s feathers and there hidden himself. All flew after him, and he had 
to take refuge in a mouse-hole. But how were they to get him out ? Some one 
must stand guard to seize him the moment he put out his head. 

“Owl must keep guard, he has the largest eyes, he can see well!” they 
exclaimed. 

Owl went and took up his position before the hole. The sun was warm, and 
soon Owl became sleepy, and presently he was fast asleep. 

Tink-tinkje peeked, saw that Owl was asleep, and, z-zip! away he went. 
Shortly afterwards the other birds came to see if Tink-tinkje were still in the 
hole. “ T-sie, t-sie, t-sie!” they heard in a tree; and there the little vagabond 
was sitting. 

White-Crow, perfectly disgusted, turned around and exclaimed, “ Now, I 
won’t say a single word more!” And from that day to this, White-Crow has 
never spoken. Even though you strike him, he makes no sound, he utters no 


cry. 

‘The Lion and Jackal (a Misplaced Trust).— Lion had just caught a 
large Eland which lay dead on the top of a high bank. Lion was thirsty and 
wanted to go and drink water. “Jackal, look after my Eland, I am going 
to get a drink. Don’t you eat any.” 

“Very well, Uncle Lion.” 

Lion went to the river, and Jackal quietly removed a stone on which Lion 
had to step to reach the bank on his return. After that Jackal and his wife ate 
heartily of the Eland. Lion returned, but could not scale the bank. “ Jackal, 
help me!” he shouted. 

“Yes, Uncle Lion, I will let down a rope, and then you can climb up.” 

Jackal whispered to his wife, “Give me one of the old thin hide ropes.” 
And then aloud he added, “ Wife, give me one of the strong buffalo ropes, 
so Uncle Lion won’t fall.” 

His wife gave him an old rotten rope. Jackal and his wife first ate raven- 
ously of the meat, then gradually let the rope down. Lion seized it and strug- 
gled up. When he neared the brink, Jackal gave the rope a jerk. It broke, and 
down Lion began to roll, — rolled the whole way down, — and finally lay at 
the foot, near the river. 


Jackal began to beat a dry hide that lay there, as he howled, cried, and 
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shouted, “ Wife, why did you give me such a bad rope, that caused Uncle Lion 
to fall?” 

Lion heard the row, and roared, “ Jackal, stop beating your wife! I will 
hurt you if you don’t cease. Help me to climb up!” 

“Uncle Lion, I will give you rope.” He whispered again to his wife, “ Give 
me one of the old thin hide ropes,” and shouted aloud again, “Give me a 
strong buffalo rope, wife, that will not break again with Lion.” 

Jackal gave out the rope; and when Lion had nearly reached the top, he 
cut the rope through. Snap! and Lion began to roll to the bottom. Jackal 
again beat on the hide, and shouted, “ Wife, why did you give me such a rotten 
rope? Did n’t I tell you to give me a strong one?” Lion roared, “ Jackal, 
stop beating your wife at once! Help me instantly, or you will be sorry!” 

“Wife,” Jackal said aloud, “give me now the strongest rope you have!” 
and aside to her, “Give me the worst rope of the lot!” 

Jackal again let down a rope; but just as Lion reached the top, Jackal gave 
a strong tug and broke the rope. Poor old Lion rolled down the side of the 
hill, and lay there roaring from pain. He had been fatally hurt. 

Jackal inquired, “Uncle Lion, have you hurt yourself? Have you much 
pain? Wait a while! I am coming directly to help you.” Jackal and his wife 


slowly walked away. 
James A. Honey. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANcIENT TALES AND FoLK-Lore oF Japan. By RicHarp Gorpon SMITH. 
361 pp. London, A. & C. Black, 1908. 


Among the early English books on Japan which awoke the consciousness 
of the West to the existence of a remarkable people was Mitford’s “Tales of 
Old Japan.” Those factors in civilization which we have reckoned as among 
the highest — patriotism, heroism, devotion — were here revealed in a people 
which we had regarded as barbarous. Since the appearance of this book, 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of volumes have appeared, treating of every pos- 
sible phase of Japanese life and history. Even the Yoshiwara has lately been 
dealt with in a monographic and sumptuous manner. 

In the “Ancient Tales and Folk-Lore of Japan,” Mr. Smith has given in 
an attractive way a large number of folk-lore tales, which have a peculiar 
vividness from the fact that in his extensive travels in Japan the author has 
gathered these stories from the lips of “the fisher, the farmer, the priest, the 
doctor, the children, and all others from whom there was a possibility of extract- 
ing information.” He has pursued his quest in a true collector’s spirit, and 
one can imagine his feelings of exultation in securing new forms of fairy and 
ghost stories. We are not surprised at this spirit when we learn that he col- 
lected and dredged in the Inland Sea for the British Museum, adding by his 
work many new forms to science. Animated by the collector’s spirit, he has 
brought together a remarkable collection of ghost and love stories, which are 
presented in such a way that the reader realizes that he has literally been told 
them by the many persons he encountered in his travels. Through these 
stories one is brought to realize that high ethical principles are cultivated, virtue 
is rewarded, heroic deeds, self-sacrifice, and honor are adored, by the people. 
A Daimyo’s treasurer, Fujisuna, in the thirteenth century, lost half a cent in 
crossing a bridge. The whole village was turned out to find it; and when 
found, Fujisuna, out of his own pocket, gave thirty dollars for a merrymaking, 
— a lesson in stern honesty that might impress some of our bank trustees. A 
man of high rank wishes to marry a fisher-girl, but she protests that one of so 
lowly an origin should wed one so far above her in the social scale. In the love 
stories human nature is shown to be the same the world over. In spite of the 
almost universal belief in ghosts by the people, certain ghost stories are ex- 
plained in the discovery of a luminous fungus or noise made by rats. A carp 
gives a lesson in perseverance. Infidelity is regarded as the worst of sins. In 
“The Spirit of Yenoki”’ (p. 359) the behavior of wanton girls is rebuked, and 
virtue is inculcated. 

The interest and beauty of these stories are enhanced by the fact that the 
common people tell them and remember them, and for centuries the memo- 
ries of virtuous and heroic deeds are kept alive by decorating the tombs or 
praying and making offerings at the shrines of these noble spirits. There 
is nothing in our civilization paralleling the adoration the masses in Japan 
feel for the attributes of the great characters who form their history, and the 
marvel of it is that the country boy and fisherman have preserved and trans- 
mitted these stories from generation to generation. Fancy our surprise to have 
a wood-cutter tell us a long story of an event that happened in King Alfred’s 
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time! and yet this is precisely what may be met with among the common people 
of that remarkable country. 

The book is interesting throughout. Some of the stories are heartrending, 
others are delightful, but all breathe the Japanese spirit. The volume is illus- 
trated by colored pictures, and many of these are as weird as the stories they 
portray. 

Edward S. Morse. 


EacutrRA AN Mapra Eacutra MACAOIM-AN-IOLAIR. (The Story 
of the Crop-eared Dog. The Story of Eagle-Boy.) Two Irish Arthurian 
Romances, edited and translated by R. A. SrEwART MACALISTER, M. A., 
F. S. A., London, 1908. (Publications of the Irish Texts Society, vol. x.) 


The two romances published in this, the latest volume issued by the Irish 
Texts Society, are taken from Egerton MS. 128, written in 1748, and now 
preserved in the British Museum. The editor, very properly disregarding 
the vagaries of the eighteenth century scribe, has conformed the spelling of 
his edition to the model of Father Dinneen’s Dictionary, calling attention in 
footnotes or Appendix to numerous cases in which the original MS disagrees 
with the printed text. Words not found in Dinneen’s Dictionary are given 
in the glossary. The English translation, which faces the Irish text of each 
page, though not absolutely literal, appears to be sufficiently close for ordi- 
nary purposes. 

It is to be regretted that the editor did not indicate at least the more im- 
portant variants in the character and arrangement of the incidents in MSS. 
other than Egerton 128, several of which are known to exist. Slight differ- 
ences of this kind are sometimes highly illuminating to the student of folk- 
lore, to whom the volume will chiefly appeal. 

The stories of the Crop-eared Dog and of Eagle Boy, in their present form, 
are conventional, long-winded accounts of other-world journeys, enchanted 
princes, and wicked magicians, intermingled with battles, sieges, and com- 
bats galore. Tales are interpolated within tales, and these again in the general 
thread of the narrative, so that the result is quite bewildering to the reader 
unacquainted with the methods of the Celtic story-teller. The frequent repe- 
titions and the long strings of alliterative epithets — the latter nearly always 
an indication of decadence in Celtic romance — also detract considerably 
from the effectiveness of the stories for the English reader. And yet these 
fanciful Irish tales have a literary value of their own. In so far as they repre- 
sent, even remotely, the unconscious art of the fireside narrator, they are 
worthy to rank as literature in a broader sense than mere conformity to arti- 
ficial standards could make them. 

Although the Egerton MS. is not earlier than the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the stories themselves doubtless belong originally to a 
much older period. Their immediate connection with the romances of the 
matiére de Bretaigne cannot with certainty be traced beyond three or four 
proper names, such as Arthur, Galahad, Lancelot, and Camelot, and per- 
haps a few stock situations such as that of the maiden held captive by giants 
and liberated by the hero. A number of motifs, though common to the Irish 
stories and to the French and English romances of Arthur, are more likely to 
be derived immediately from Irish tradition than from England or the Con- 
tinent. For example, the tree and fountain on the Plain of Wonders, Gala- 
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had’s other-world journey to the Dark Island, with its beautiful flora and its 
fair palace, furnished with abundance of pleasant food, the helpful animal 
guide, the soporific melody of the Knight of Music, and the wonderful fairy 
boat owned by the princess of Tir fo Thuinn, though commonplaces of medi- 
eval French and English romance, are also found in Irish tales which cer- 
tainly antedate the earliest preserved Arthurian stories. In the light of these 
facts, it seems highly probable that in the stories of the Crop-eared Dog and 
of Eagle-Boy we have a body of genuine Irish tradition worked over in ac- 
cordance with the general medieval tendency to connect all sorts of stories 
with Arthur and the Round Table. The chief influences in this reworking 
seem to have been the rambling prose romances recounting the exploits of 
Galahad, who supplanted Perceval in the thirteenth century. Regarded from 
this point of view, the stories are of considerable importance, and students 
are under many obligations to Mr. Macalister for rendering available addi- 
tional data toward establishing the relation of Celtic to mediaeval romance. 
Tom Peete Cross. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL Society. Edited by FRANz 
Boas. Volume I. Fox Texts, by WiLL1AM Jones. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 
1907 [1908]. Pp. 383. 

Ism. Volume II. WisHram Texts, by Epwarp Sapir, together with Wasco 
TALEs AND Myrus, collected by JEREMIAH CuRTIN and edited by Epwarp 
Sapir. Leyden, 1909. Pp. xv, 314. 

These two volumes are striking evidence of the new life of the American 
Ethnological Society; and the promise of a long series of such texts under the 
competent editorship of Dr. Boas is welcome news to Americanists, and in 
particular to those engaged in the study of the languages and literatures of the 
American Indians north of Mexico. The need for the publication of native 
texts is great; that for their record in the field still greater, by reason of the 
rapid disappearance of many Indian tribes and the increasing corruption 
and disuse of aboriginal speech. This is especially true of some of the Algon- 
kian peoples, among whom Dr. Jones, the author of “ Fox Texts,” had so suc- 
cessfully labored. His transfer to another field of labor, and his subsequent 
death in the Philippine Islands, have deprived Algonkian linguistics, ethno- 
logy, and folk-lore of an investigator who, by his Indian ancestry and his 
scientific training, was so well qualified for the exceedingly difficult work which 
it was hoped he was to make the task of his whole life. This volume must, 
therefore, in some measure at least, serve as his monument. The six sections 
contain respectively native texts (in phonetic transcription) and English 
translations of five historical tales (pp. 8-37) ; twelve miscellaneous myths and 
traditions (pp. 38-135); twelve parables (pp. 136-181) ; nine stories of fasting, 
visions, and dreams (pp. 182-227); seventeen stories of the culture-hero, 
Wisa‘ka (pp. 228-379); and four prayers (pp. 380-383). Some necessary 
comments and explanations are added in footnotes. The material here pub- 
lished formed “part of a mass of information obtained during the summers 
of 1901 and 1902, in connection with ethnological work done for the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, and for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington ;” and “what was imparted was done in friendship 
and by way of a gift, not all at once, but at leisure and bit by bit.” Dr. Jones 
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was, indeed, fortunate in gathering such valuable material from the Foxes, who 
“are conservative to a degree perhaps not surpassed by another Algonkin 
people within the borders of the United States, unless it be their kindred, the 
so-called Mexican band of Kickapoos,’’ and who “still cling to the life of the 
past with all that firm tenacity which has been their predominating trait 
ever since the day they were first known to the French, who found thema 
proud, formidable people up and down the western shores of Lake Michigan,” 
Between the Foxes and the Ojibwa, with whom one would naturally compare 
them, certain differences in tale-telling exist. The Foxes, Dr. Jones tells us, 
“prefer the brief story and like to tell a tale in as short a form as it can be 
told;’’ while the Ojibwa “have a fondness for the long narrative; the more 
evenings it takes to finish the story, the better it is. The Ojibwa likes detail, 
is inclined to be digressive, and in temperament is more given to the display 
of fancy and emotion. In consequence the Ojibwa tale moves more slowly 
by reason of its garrulity; but it is of more value for the greater amount of 
information it reveals.’ This view the experience of the reviewer among the 
Canadian Ojibwa in general confirms. The Foxes prefer to tell many tales in 
one evening (“round the circle go the stories one after another”) rather than 
to stretch one tale over many evenings; and the result of this method of pro- 
cedure is “a tale generally so elliptical that it would not be altogether clear to 
an outsider who was not familiar with its setting;’’ while the “ habit of rapid 
narration tends to develop a traditional stereotyped style, of which the best 
examples in the text are the stories of the culture-hero playing the réle of 
the guest and the host.” The present collection contains both fireside tales, 
whose only object is the common human one of “pure trifling merriment,” 
and others “seriously meant to convey information and moral instruction.” 
As to the English version of these Indian texts, the author says, “It is not an 
easy thing to convey the sense of Algonkin by means of an absolutely literal 
rendering. Yet the translation here offered is in a way fairly close; in some 
instances it may be too free, while in as many others it may be so close as to 
obscure the full sense of the original.”” On the whole, we may be sure, how- 
ever, from the author’s qualifications for the task, that he has acquitted him- 
self well; and his untimely death prevents, in all probability, the larger tasks 
he had set himself ever being accomplished —by others. The historical tales 
relate to the contests of the Foxes with the Peorias and allied tribes, contact 
with the French, etc. For the central Algonkian term for “French”’ (p. 9) 
Dr. Jones offers no exact etymology, simply noting that it “refers to some- 
thing wooden.” The feebleness of the political bond between the Foxes and 
the Sauks appears more than once in these tales (e. g. p. 34). The myth 
of “The Woman and the Dog” is a comparatively brief and simple version 
of a theme found in much more complicated form among the Athapascan 
Dog-Ribs, and elsewhere in Arctic America.'. Another tale with northern 
ainities is that of the snaring of the sun (p. 79). The tale entitled “ They 
that chase after the Bear’ (pp. 70-75) is an interesting “nature-myth.” 
It “attempts to account for some of the stars in the sky, and to explain the 
cause of the change of color of the leaves in autumn,” and is evidently known 
to a number of Algonkian peoples besides the Foxes. 

The wife-hunt of the mystery-endued youth, and the visit of the Red-Earth 


' See F. Boas, “ Dissemination of Tales among the Natives of North America,” Journ. 
Amer. Folk-Lore, 1891, iv, 13, 20. 
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(Fox Indian) among the pigmies, also invite comparison with the lore of other 
tribes. In the tale of “The Ten that were Brothers together” (pp. 78-101) 
occur “the three well-known literary elements; viz., the trials of the youngest- 
born, the rolling skull, and the magic flight.”” Of the story of the old woman 
in love with her son-in-law, an Ojibwa version has been recorded by School- 
craft. The myth of how “an opossum becomes disliked because of his pretty 
tail” (pp. 110-113) is, according to the author, “the only example of the 
trivial anecdote taken down in text.”” The tale of “ The Grizzly Bear and the 
Skunk” (pp. 112-121), like corresponding myths of the Kooienay, and other 
tribes of the Rocky Mountain region, emphasizes the power of so small a 
creature to inspire fear in one so much larger than itself. The raccoon stories 
belong also to the Ojibwa, and a version of the tale of the “playing dead”’ of 
the raccoon was obtained by the writer of these lines from the Mississagas of 
Skugog, Ontario, in 1888. The “parables” treat of such topics as ability to 
banter and to receive banter gracefully; the moral weakness of some women 
and its cause; the unfaithful wife and her punishment; infidelity in love (espe- 
cially in the case of human with superhuman or manitou) ; unnatural harlotry ; 
ill-treatment of step-children; evil effect of improper preparation of holy food 
(the tale “Why an Old Man slew his Grandson” is impressive to the Fox 
mind); the desecration of the sacred bundle (e. g. by a wife to secure un- 
natural relation with a bear); the feebleness of absolute self-reliance unaided, 
and the necessity of supernatural help, especially in great crises, etc. In the 
stories of fasting, visions, and dreams, stress is laid upon the unwisdom and 
the danger of fasting overlong, etc. Other tales (e. g. the story of “The Two 
Youths that married the Daughters of Mesdéswa,” dreaded daughters of a 
dreaded father) speak of “the wonderful power obtained by two youths 
from transcendent sources while undergoing the ordeal of fasting.”’ Again 
and again the serviceability of dreams and the danger of despising them are 
brought out. 

In the “Stories of the Culture-Hero” (pp. 228-379) we are in the familiar 
cycle of the Algonkian demi-god and buffoon all in one. The Wisa‘ka of 
the Foxes (his name occurs once as Wisa‘ki‘tcagwa, p. 356) corresponds to 
the Wisaketchak of the Crees, the Manabush (Manaboju, Naniboju) of the 
Menomini, Ojibwa, etc., the Gliskip of the Micmacs, etc. His visits to the 
beaver, the skunk, the duck, the kingfisher, etc., are all related. Eight of 
the tales consist of two parts, — “the first, in which the culture-hero figures 
as the guest; and the second, in which he tries to play the host, but fails.” In 
the Wisa‘ka stories “the culture-hero moves, now as a buffoon doing tricks 
to others and having them done to him, and now as a benefactor anc as an 
altruistic character; sometimes he is peevish and whimpering like a spoiled 
child, and stoops to acts most degrading for the accomplishment of an end; 
and again he rises to the dignity of a wise, all-powerful deity.” The Foxes 
represent him almost always as dwelling with his grandmother (Earth), and 
only once (p. 233) is he spoken of as the father of children, — otherwise he is 
a bachelor, like the Micmac Gliskap. Although (p. 348) he is said to have 
created the people, “ his relation toward them is that of a nephew; he created 
them in the image of his mother.”’ The “Story of Wisa‘ka,” given on pp. 336, 
379, belongs with the tale of Manabysh as recorded from the Menomini by 
Hoffman, and that of Naniboju from the Ojibwa by various authorities. Dr. 
Jones states that “it is the most sacred myth of the Foxes; and with the Sauks 
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it is the myth on which rests the midéwiwin, a religious society which pre- 
serves the most sacred forms of religious worship.” This holds, too, of the 
Menomini and Ojibwa. This great myth,' which is really a sort of “ dramatic 
rhapsody,” consists of two parts, the first of which treats of “the struggle of 
the culture-hero with the manitous, in which the death of his mother, the 
flood, and the defeat of the manitous are the leading events;’’ and the second 
of “the pacification of the culture-hero by the manitous, and the restoration 
of peace, preliminary to setting the world in order for a home of the people.” 
In Dr. Jones’s pages we have here for the first time the extended native text 
of this notable myth in an Algonkian dialect, — fragments only in Ojibwa, 
Mississaga, Menomini, etc., having been recorded or published before. It will 
serve well as a basis for future comparison and interpretation. The tale of 
the catching and strangling of the ducks, who are made to dance with their 
eyes shut by Wisa‘ka (pp. 278-289), is told by the Ojibwa and Mississagas 
of Naniboju and the ¢urkeys; the present writer obtained from the latter the 
native text of a portion of the myth. 

The volume closes with a few prayers (spoken when a boy burns an offer- 
ing of tobacco to a snake, when boys burn tobacco as an offering to the thun- 
derers, when a woman cooks food for the ghosts), and “the words spoken 
to the dead.” The prayer to the thunder “was one of the most fervent ap- 
peals that could be made by boys down to the time of men now of middle 
age,”’ but it has now come to be “ more or less a conventional thing.” It was 
taught the boy by his father or some elder. 

The second volume consists of native texts and English versions of Wishram 
myths (pp. 2-173), customs (pp. 174-193), letters (pp. 194-199), and non- 
mythical narratives (pp. 200-231) obtained by Dr. Sapir, for the most part in 
July-August, 1905, on the Yakima Reservation, in southern Washington,— 
with supplementary Upper Chinookan texts (pp. 232-235) collected by Dr. 
Franz Boas in 1892; also the English texts only of Wasco tales and myths 
(pp. 239-314) collected by Jeremiah Curtin in 1885 at Warm Spring Reserva- 
tion, Oregon. The Wishram Indians, able still to speak their mother-tongue, 
a dialect of Upper Chinookan, number about a hundred and fifty; while the 
Wascos, who have the same language, are more numerous. The bulk of the 
material from the Wishram was obtained from “ Louis Simpson, a fair example 
of the older type of Wishram Indian, now passing away.” He is about seventy 
or seventy-five years old, a “civilized” Indian; superficially a convert to the 
ways of the whites; but, “ judging by the contents of his mind, however, he is 
to all intents and purposes an unadulterated Indian; he implicitly believes 
in the truth of all the myths he narrated, no matter how puerile or ribald they 
might seem.” Peter McGuff, the source of most of the rest of the material, 
“may serve as a type of the younger generation of Indian, though only a half- 
blood (his father was a negro, his mother is a full-blood Indian). His texts 
have “a certain number of un-Wishram phonetic peculiarities,” due to long 
contact in early life with the Cascades Indians on the Columbia. Having been 
trained in the Agency School, he “ reads and writes English well.’ The trans- 
lation of the Wishram texts into English is quite literal, “‘ corresponding 
paragraph for paragraph, and, in the main, sentence for sentence, to the 
Indian original.” 

Of the myths, the great majority are stories of Coyote as culture-hero, trans- 


1 See Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1891, ix, 193-213. 
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former, trickster, etc. “The conception that keeps them together is that of 
Coyote travelling up the great Columbia River as, in the main, corrector of 
the evils of the mythic or pre-Indian age, the order of the separate incidents 
being determined by the topographic sequence of the villages at which they 
are localized” (p. 2). In the Wishram Coyote cycle, the establishment of 
taboos, so marked a feature in the Coyote myth in Chinook and Kathlamet (as 
reported by Boas), is not strongly marked. So, too, in the Kootenay cycle, in 
which the travelling of Coyote (the myths commonly begin “Coyote was 
travelling”’) isthe first incident of the story, as in Wishram. Some of the chief 
deeds of Coyote, according to the Wishram, are putting fish into the Colum- 
bia, making fish-trap and salmon-spear, killing the child-stealing woman- 
demon, transforming the mountain-monster, attempting to become the sun, 
visiting the land of ghosts, enslaving the wind, etc. Other animal-characters 


in Wishram mythology are the antelope, deer, skunk (younger brother of the, 


coyote), eagle, weasel, raccoon, salmon, sparrow-hawk and chicken-hawk, 
bluejay, beaver, black and grizzly bear, rabbit, fox, crow, rattlesnake, crane, 
etc. In the Wasco stories appear also the dog, elk, seal, fish-hawk, mountain- 
sheep, panther, wild-cat, etc. As Dr. Sapir points out (p. 264), “ the mythologi- 
cal importance of Coyote increases as we ascend the Columbia and approach 
the Great Basin area, his place on the coast (Chinook and Quinault) being 
largely taken by Bluejay.” In the footnotes the author refers to the chief pub- 
lished analogues of these Wishram myths, so few comments in this relation 
are needed here. The present writer, from his study of the Kootenay “ Coyote 
cycle” (texts in manuscript), is, however, able to add a few things. The child- 
stealing woman-demon of the Wishram and Wasco corresponds to the owl- 
kidnapper of the Kootenay, and in both cases she is killed by Coyote or by 
children. Being burned to death when her house is set on fire, or by being 
pushed over into the fire-pit, is one of the devices employed. In the Wishram 
myth the child-stealer is the wife of the Owl, who is made gray by Coyote 
throwing at him some of the ashes; in the corresponding Kootenay myth the 
pest of mosquitoes sprang up from the ashes of the Owl-Woman, blown about 
by the wind. In a number of other tales there are rather close corre- 
spondences with Kootenay, as to animal-characters, incidents, etc. From the 
Wasco material may be cited, in this respect, Coyote’s making of birds from 
ashes (p. 267), the ascent to the sky on an arrow-chain (the Kootenay myth 
was published by Boas in 1891), the substitutes for the misbehaving sun 
(p. 308), etc. Concerning the chief figure in these myths, Dr. Sapir writes 
(with reference to Louis Simpson, his principal informant) : “ Coyote he con- 
siders as worthy of the highest respect, despite the ridiculous and lascivious 
sides of his character; and with him he is strongly inclined to identify the 
Christ of the whites, for both he and Coyote lived many generations ago, 
and appeared in this world to better the lot of mankind” (p. xi). 

The texts relating to “Customs” treat of marriage, childhood, death, 
medicine-men, clothing, first salmon-catch, erection of stagings at Cascades, 
right to fish-catches, training for strength at Cascades, winter-bathing, rain- 
bow and moon signs, Shaker grace at table. The “winter-bathing” was the 
penalty imposed upon a boy who had fallen asleep while listening to the 
myths told by the old men in winter (p. 189). With the Wishram the appear- 
ance of a rainbow signified that a woman would give birth to a child; stars 
close to the moon signify approaching death. The Shakers are probably the 
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most religious of the three Christian sects (the other two being the Catholics 
and the Methodists) now represented among the Indians of the Yakima 
Reservation, — “a number of Wishram hymns and religious texts are in use 
among them.” The four “Letters” given on pp. 194-199 “were translated 
into Wishram by my interpreter, Peter McGuff, from the English versions, 
given unaltered above, written by Indians who have been to school.’”? On 
p. 196 is given a Klickitat (Sahaptian) version of one of these letters. The 
“Non-Mythical Narratives” are concerned with a quarrel of the Wishram, 
a personal narrative (by Louis Simpson) of the Paiute war (pp. 204-227), 
a famine at the Cascades, a prophecy of the coming of the whites, etc. The 
material in Wishram published by Dr. Sapir forms the only extensive record 
of this language in existence in print, and it is satisfactory to learn that a 
complete study of it is soon to appear from his competent hand. 

The typographical execution of these two volumes is good; and the method 
adopted of printing native text and English version on opposite pages is to 
be commended, as it will enable the publication of texts in certain Indian 
tongues where as yet an exact interlinear translation is impossible. 

Alexander F, Chamberlain. 
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